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lv"IAT DOES IT MEAN TO HK A PROFESSIONAL IN TKCHNICAL EDUCATION? 



Angelo C, GiUie 
Pennsylvania State University 



Onu is tempted to embark on a discussion of the role of the profession- 
al in technical education by attempting to generate a definition of tech- 
nical education. This author feels that no single definition could be 
agreed upon by technical educators. The more constructive approach is 
to describe technical education in a general way such that its place with- 
in the rubri': of vocational educaticr, is seen. Those programs and other 
effoi'ts aimed :-it preparing, updatim^, upgrading, and retraining of middle 
level workers loosely identified as "technicians" comprise technical 
educnt ion. Seen in this light, technical education includes certain 
secondary, post-secondary, and adult types of efforts, and spans a host of 
jobs in the occupational spectrum. Proof of this is that technicians ai'e 
found in the social-health related fields as well as the engineering re- 
lated areas. Also, they are found in levels of jobs that vary from 
skilled to highly cognitive. The technical educator is one who deals 
with the vocational aspects of the education for these persons. Using 
this as a basis, we can now proceed to discuss what ic means to be a pro- 
fessional in technical education. 



The Role of Technical Education and Its Relationship to Vocational 
Education Philosophy 

Since technical education has a broad horizontal component (with 
occupations that range from engineering related to human service related 
jobs) and a comprehensive vertical component (which embraces certain sec- 
ondary, post-secondary, and adult education programs), it is found to be 
deeply enmeshed in the overall vocational education effort. Its role in 
preparing some people for their first entry into the world of work and 
others for reentry after updating, upgrading, or retraining, is basically 
congruent with the rcle of all vocational education. The underlying 
objective of modern day technical education is to serve people in such a 
way that they have improved possibilities of becoming productive indi- 
viduals with a life style suitable to their interests and abilities. 
Therefore, this author feels that the philosophy of technical education 
and that of vocational education are synonymous, Thu fundamental mean- 
ing of professionalism in technical education, as presented here, is 
partially derived from this assumption. 

Professional and Employment Concerns; The Need to Keep Them Separated 
The professional concerns of technical education faculty deal with 



This presentation and others by Dr , Gillie not reprinted here — The 
Middle Level Worker in Society; Characteristics of the Paraprof essional ; 
Student Characteristics; Selection of Faculty and Administrators were drawn 
from Gillie, A,C,, Principles of Post-Secondary Vocational Education , 
Columbus: Charles Merrill Publishing Co,, (in press). 
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those matters related to improvement of instruction nnd the beCtenrrent 
of their students. It should be noted that if acuity wages, f ringe:^1>ene- 
fits, and other unionistic t;ype matters are not cassidered to be;pro- 
fessional concerns in this paper. This is not to ^uigparape the-lmpor- 
tance of such matters, but only to put them in their proper prospective 
as employment rather than professional concerns. Faculty members need 
to view themselves as holding dichotomous sets of roles. Fixst, there 
are those professional elements relating to the improvement af :instruc- 
tion and student welfare, and secondly^ those elements concerning fac~ 
ulty welfare and other employment related topics. The former ^concerns 
are best served by approaches such as pre~service and in-service prep- 
aration of teachers in both specialty course work and technical educa- 
tion topics, faculty participation in associations concerned with 
these matters (such as the AVA) , keeping up to date in one's own field 
by selected readings, vislta:Llons , conferences, and discussions. The 
professional set of .'oles ifer the faculty urges teachers to always strive 
toward improvement ot the instructional processes so as to provide in- 
creased benefits to the students. The later set of roles, concerning 
faculty employment and conditions relating to it, are most appropriately 
dealt with in other kinds of organizations- whose primary goal focuses upon 
teacher salary and improvement of employment conditions. Although these 
are indeed important matters, they should be kept out of the classroom, 
where the professional set of teacher roles should reign completely. 

In terras of their professional concerna, the faculty should pay 
continuous attention to course content. Course offerings must have 
optimum relevancy for students in terms- of their social and occupation- 
al development. In order to maximize this, an effective coupling 
between the studert, and his social and work world must be provided with- 
in each curriculum, with the faculty serving as the bridging agent. As 
indicated in the preceding statements, besides preparing the individual 
for an occupation, the development and improvement of social skills is an 
equally vital aspect of job preparation. Such an approach would prepare 
the students to socially deal with other personSf both at work and 
during his leisure hours, in a positive manner, and thereby improving 
his chances of developing a happy and healthy life style. The humanistic 
aspect of technician preparation should be considered a primary pro- 
fessional concern of technical education faculty. 

Technical Education Administrators! Their Professional Concerns . 

How does the administrator fit into all of this? The administrator 
is to serve as the provider of tangible things needed by the faculty 
to perform their professional duties. Therefore the administrative 
objectives should focus on doing those things that better enable the 
faculty to achieve their professional objectives. The professional roles 
of the administrator include: a) serving as the change agent for curri- 
culum modernization and the introduction of new ideas and practices; 
b) providing facilities, • equipment, and other instructional needs of 
the faculty to as great an extent as possible; c) serving as the agent 
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for coupling programs and the world of work; d) providing encouraRenent 
and tangible support for activities which facilitate professional faculty 
growth; 3) serving as the agent to articulate people into and out of the 
curriculums vith maximum benefit for the students; f) serving as ^-^n 
interface with the public at large for tech-^^' ' educ ion. 

The Professional Concerns Common to Faculty and Administrators 

The two preceding sections point to an obvious coinmonal j t v in thj 
professional concerns of faculty and administrators in teclinical edu- 
cation. Although what needs to be done by each of these groups is 
different, they share the same large goal — to provide the optimum social 
and occupational preparation for technicians. Having common professional 
concerns results in faculty and administrators performing professional 
activities that are complementary. The role of t'le faculty is to 
establish learning situations that result in soun^^^ preparation of tech- 
iiicel education students, while thu administrator's role is to provide 
whatever assistance by various :r>oans that increase \hc faculty's chances 
of achieving their objectives. Therefore, at the :;rofessional level, 
the concerns of administrators are actually parlayud vith those of 
the faculty for the overal3 benefit of students. If administrators and 
faculties are in separate camps in technical education, it is only in 
the halls of negotiations for wages and other e.'.ployment interests. 
True professional will continue to keep it that way. 

The Place of Professional Associations 

One of the major mechanisms for the promotion of professionalism 
in technical education is the professional association. State affili- 
ates and local branches of state affiliates of a national association, 
can be effective in providing workshops, conferences, and other learn- 
ing experiences essential for professionals. 

The Technical Education Division of the AVA, which is now almost 
four years old, offers a rich variety of more than a dozen presentations 
each December at the National AVA Conference, In addition to the 
national effort, many state level affiliates conduct conferences and 
workshops of their own vith themes that r'"jlate to the professional roles 
of vocational educators. There also are places where local or regional 
sections of the state affiliates perform tiie same kind of professional 
services for more localized group's- 

As a Vice-President of the AVA and a technical educator, I see the 
AVA as the foremost professional association for technical faculty and 
administrators. I urge you to join us, and invite your professional 
associates to join us, in a common endeavor to improve technical edu- 
cation. 



ADULT LEARNING AND EDUCATIOJI APPLIED 
TO THE TWO-YEAR COLLEDE 



Harvey L. Sterns nnd Dale G. Romnik 
Department of Psychology 
The University of Akron 

Introduction 

A major thrust of two-year colleges and technical £?chools has become 
the training or retraining of adult students. Currently, we are iJeeing 
^1 movement to make thn two-year college a center of education for older 
adults of our society. Services to adults of all ages Include outreach 
activities aimed at bringing adults to campuses, counseling and guidance 
in employment, educational and volunteer opportunity* inf ornation-reCcrral 
activities designed to link adults with adult services and continuing 
education programs. 

The tixoveraent away from education at specific points in the early part 
of the Itfe-span to education throughout the life-span Is supported by 
the growing numbers of adult enrollments In full-time, part-time and 
evening programs, Birren and Woodruff (1^72) and Baltes and Labouvie (1073) 
have recently stressed the need for education to become a life-long 
endeavor. Education can facilitate Che continuing development of the 
individual to meet the challenge of our fast changing social and techni- 
cal milieu. Education must also be viewed as a very positive form of 
recreation as leisure time Increases for the Individual* The growth 
of adult education over the last fifty years with special emphasis on 
Che two-year college has been discussed in the excellent review by Koos 
(1970). 

Principles of learning are helpful in shaping the direction and im- 
provement of curriculum design and instructional method (Bugelski, 1971). 
The research base to facilitate this process has been far from definitlvo 
once we have gotten outside the laboratory. An attempt will be i.^ade to 
review suggestions that will facilitate instructional n^ethods iiased on. 
adiilt education research. 

One problem that must be considered Is the false stereotypes regarding 
the intelligence and learning abilities of adults and older adults* \ 
brief review of current opinion and research will be presented. 

Our major concern focuses on those aspects wlilch relate to participant 
and drop out factors, academic achievement and assessment and evaluation 
In adult education. 



TntelliKCnce and LearninR In Adulthood 

Intelligence implies both a potential and an actual abll ity. In 
practive, however, we deal with measured abilities. The use of traditional 
global measures of intelligence such as I.Q. have been found to be ill 



suited for developmental analysis, A multi-dimensional approach to 
intelligence has been found to be useful since it has been found that 
difi'erent dimensions (factors) of intelligence differ in their develop- 
mental functions over the life span, (Botwinick, 1967; Horn, 1970, 
Baltes and Labouvnie, 1973), 

A very good example is the different ontogenetic trends found for 
fluid and crystallized abilities (Cattell, 1963; Horn, 1970), Fluid 
intelligence includes logical reasoning, associative memory and figural 
relationships. It is a global intelligence present at birth, IZ is 
measured by culture-fair perceptual and performance tests and by specifi- 
cally developed tests of judgment and reasoning which have been considered 
relatively culture free. One major characteristic of Fluid Intelligence 
is that it leads to perception of coinplex relations in new environments. 
Crystallized intelligence is thought to be the result of all that a person 
his learned in a given culture. Crystallized intelligence includes 
verbal meaning (vocabulary), numerical ability, mechanical knowledge, 
well stocked memory and habits of logical reasoning. Crystallized in- 
telligence is high on the subtests that are built into traditional I,Q, 
tests such as vocabulary size, analogies and classification involving 
cultural knowledge of objects and problems. 

Research studies (see Horn, 1970) indicate that Fluid Intelligence 
exhibits a pattern tha^. closely matches the growth and decline of biological 
processes, i,e, a steady decline from early adulthood onward. Crystallized 
intelligence, which is principally dependent upon learning and acculturation, 
is assumed to show an increase all through adulthood and showing only 
slight if any decline in old age. Thus, if we talk about decline in in- 
telligence with age we must ask what aspects. 

Results from cross sectional studies of traditional 1,0, test such as 
the Vechsler Adult Intelligence Scale have tended to show declines in in- 
telJ igence from early adulthood, Botwinick (1967) in his analyses of a 
large number of cross-sectional studies using the WAIS concluded that per- 
formance subtests exhibit a greater decline than verbal subtests. This 
finding tends to support the Crystallized-Fluid distinction discussed above, 
(For reviews see Botwinick, 1967; Horn, 1970; Baltes and Labouvie, 1973). 

Conclusions about general age decrements and different age functions 
have also been seriously challenged by the great differences found between 
cross-sectional and longitudinal studies. Cross-sectional studies of in- 
telligence produce age functions indicating earlier performance decrements, 
Longitudinal studies suggest maintenance and stability into late adult- 
hood (Schaie and Strother, 1968; Jarvik, Eisdorfer and Blum, 1973). 

Schaie (1965) and Baltes (1968) have both offered models to deal with 
the differences iri cross-stcticnal and longitudinal results. The focus of 
their argument is that cro.?s-sectlonal studies samplp age groups from 
different generations (cohorts). Members of different generations may 
differ as to their genetic background and experiential background such as 
education, health and nutrition. Thus differences between cross-sectional 
groups can be due to age or be due to differences related to specific 
generation membership, A good example here would be the great changes in 
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education that have taken place in the last seventy years. Cross-sectional 
group differences could be due to age difference, differences in education 
or both. Longi tud inal stud ies use the same genera tior and test the same 
subjects on a number of occasions < Thus changes between time of te'iting 
must be due to aging or to some experience that occurs between repeated 
testings. Longitudinal studies of Intelligence have found either no de- 
cline or much smaller decline than found with cross-^scctional testing. 
What appear to be declines in intelligence may reflect changes in skills and 
environmental input emphasized by the culture over time. 

Related to the above considerations is the fact that our cultural milieu 
has different expectancies and demands for adults and older adults, Baltes 
and Labouvie (1973) have pointed out that in our culture there is little 
reinforcement for good cognitive behavior for older adults. Changes in in- 
tellectual ani learning abilities may well reflect lack of reinforcement and 
disuse. Intervention strategies have been quite successful in increasing 
scores on intelligence tests (Sterns, 1972). 

The question can be raised regarding what all this research means and 
what about its meaning in real life situations. Clearly the research studies 
call into que:3tion the popular notion of decline in intelligence with age. 
Atchley (1972) in summarizing this research feels that such age related 
decline in measured intelligence probably has little to do with performance 
in everyday tasks. It is felt that unless there is an extensive decline In 
Intelligence, such factors as persistence, responsibility, group pressure, 
etc. may compensate for changes in intellectual functioning, 

A similar kind of analysis can be applied to learning research in 
terms of differences in learning resulting from generational change as 
well as aging. (Goulet, 1972). Learning refers to the acqusition of 
information or skills. Improvement of performance on a given intellect- 
ual or physical task indicates learning. 

There are a number of factors other than learning ability which 
affect performance. These include tnotivation, speed, physiological 
states and sets. It Is extremely difficult to separate the components 
of performance from learning. A major trend in learning has been to in- 
vestigate the non-learning factors which vary systematically with age 
(Botwinick, 1967, 1970; Goulet, 1972; Arenberg, 1973), Inferior per- 
formance in laboratory learning situations has been ascribed to the in- 
ability of older adults to respond in short intervals of time. AJ.so 
there are age related changes in the spontaneous use of mediational tech- 
niques which assist learning. It is concluded that a good deal of decline 
found in learning in the laboratory situation is in large part due to 
performance factors. Intervention strategies as with int elligeiice have 
been found to be extremely effective (Sterns, 1972). Thun, although there 
are declines in learning ability to some degree there is much that can he 
done to provide optimal learning situations. Per f orii.anr.e factors may 
influence learning in the laboratory but there is some question regarding 
how much effect this would have in the classroom situation, Birren (196^) 
has indicated that there is little evidence to suggest that there is a 
great deal of change in learning capacity over the major part of the 
life-span . 
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It would thus appear Chat there is little reason to suppose that 
adults and older adults could not benefit for extended periods of 
education throughout the life-span. There are many additional factors 
which must he considered regarding motivation and attitude which perhaps ■ 
pldV a decisive role in whether adults continue in educational endeavors. 



Participant and Drop-Oiit Factors in Adult Education 

The research to be dealt with in the present and subsequent sections 
primarily deals with adult continuing education. The lack of research 
in thz area of participant factors and the junior college student 
necessitates such borrowing, of data from a related areas. Therefore, 
one is cautioned against sweeping generalisations concerning inferences 
from this data to a junior college sample 

Douglah (1963) provides a sketch of the typical continuing education 
.<;t;udent. The student is generally young, married v/ith children, well- 
educated, a full-time employee in a white collar job, sticures above aver- 
age income and lives in an urban area. In addition, Douglah describes 
r.he typical nonpar tic ipant Ivi a similar manner. This individual is 
typically older, does not have a high iSchool education, is below average 
concerning snc loeconomic status and lives in a rural area. 

This description Is intended to be only a general frame of reference 
iwA not a blanket statemanC. Cn view of Chapman (1959), students exhibit 
d wide variation in personal characteristics to make such descriptive 
pigeon holing, functionally meaningless. 

The overall conclusion from previous research is that the single most 
precipitating influence determining participation is the level of formal 
education attained by the individual. In other words, as the previously 
attained educational level increases, participation also increases. There- 
fore, the TTiost significant factor discriminating between participants and 
nonpar ticipants is the extent of educational background. 

However, when controlling for or cancelling out the effect of previous 
educational level, Douglah concluded that in and of itself this factor 
does not complecely account for participation. Controlling for the level 
of education eliminates the influence of the majority of factors typically 
found to be related to par t:icipation with individuals hailing more than a 
high school education, but does not do so for individuals having less 
than a high school education. Variables such as age, place of residence, 
income and employrient status remained influential when education was con- 
trolled for individuals with less than a high school edu::ation, but had no 
effect in persons with a higher educational level. The affects of such 
variables in thci low education group was that, with increasing age parti- 
cipation declined, those with higher paying jobs tended to participate 
more and urban lesidcnce participated more than rural residents. 

Douglah, pre poses that the participation of individual with low and 
high levels of education cannot be accounted for by a single variable. 
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but rather two sets of variables are required. The motivational factors 
for those persons with less than a high school education are' economically 
based. Whereas the motivational factors for individuals having more 
than a high school education are essentially directed toward self- 
actualization or self-fulfillment i.e. enriching one's life. These two 
orientations, economical and self-actualization coincide with the find- 
ings that, variables such as income and socioeconomic status were im- 
portant determiners for individuals character izfeci by the fornier orienta- 
tion but were not: predictive for the latter. 

Examining another participation research endeavor, Seaman and 
Schroeder (1970) attempted to determine whether one's attitude toward 
education either facilitated or inhibited their participation in educative 
behavior. The study in question utilized a social psychological frame- 
work which proposed that an individual desires congruence or correspondence 
between his attitudes and his behavior. In adlition if circumstances in 
the immediate situation interfere, compete, or are in opposition to a 
long held attitude, the behavior is likely to be inharmonious with that 
attitude. 

Results indicated that, even though the S_'s attitude toward continuing 
education was of a positive nature,' they did not participate to that 
extent which would be predicted by their attitudes. Stated differently, 
the S^* s attitudes were incongruent or disparite with their overt behavior, 
The authors concluded that, there was some interferring factors in the 
immediate situation which lent the individual's attitudes, to that 
situation, ineffective in producing the congruent overt behavior, parti- 
cipation* The task of determining the nature of these interferring cir- 
cumstances was relegated to further research. Therefore, it might be 
enlightening to consider research on why individuals drop out of or 
discontinue attendance in adult education programs. 

Dickinson and Verner (1967) analyzed average daily attendance (ADA) 
patterns of 2,075 individuals enrolled in 98 courses off erred by a public 
adult education program. Two types of factors were tested, situational 
and personal to determine whether they differentiated between dropouts 
and those who completed their respective course. Situational factors 
included, subject matter, which was divided into three areas: 1} academic 
subjects such as history and mathematics, 2) vocational such as, bookkeep- 
ing and welding, and 3) general interest including, public speaking and 
gift wrapping. A second situational factor, length or duration of the 
course, likewise was divided into three subgroups: 1) less than 10, 
2) 11-20, and 3) greater than 20 sessions. 

The second factor tested , personal factors, consisted of age, marital 
status, number of children, years of formal education, previous partici- 
pation in continuing education programs and occupation. 

ADA patterns were made available to the authors from the instructor's 
attendance records, and indicated a mean value of how many students were 
in attendance throughout the duration of the course. A dropout was de- 
fined as any participant who discontinued attendance prior to the last 
two sessions of their respective course. 
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Results indicated a rather discouraging hut relatively systematic 
picture of attendance. Of the original 2,075 participants 29 per cent 
or 577 failed to cornplete their course. The ADA patterns are relatively 
systematic in that variation in such patterns depended upon the two 
factors tested, situational and personal. 

U'lthin the first situational factor, subject matter, general in- 
terest courses consisted of 60 per cent of all participants and tended 
to maintain the highest ADA {70 per cent) , 22 per cent enrolled in such 
courses discontinued but these accounted for 48 per cent of the total 
dropouts in the entire population studied. This was the greatest per- 
centage of dropouts but it was proportionately less than in the other 
types of courses, because general interest courses accounted for the 
largest percentage of the total enrollments. Academic courses consisted 
of 14 per cent of all participants and tended to maintain the lower ADA 
(53 per cent), with 39 per cent enrolled in such courses discontinuing 
and accounted for 20 per cent of the total dropouts. Vocational courses 
comprised 26 per cent of the total enrollment but was intermediate con- 
cerning ADA (64 per cent), with 35 per cent of vocational enrollees 
dropping out and these students accounted for 32 per cent of the total 
nuTttber of participants discontinuing attendance. 

Therefore, there were significant differences among the three course 
categories concerning drop^>ut rates. One is thereby tempted to conclude 
that the specific content of the course directly influen^ied attendance. 
However, the authors caution, that the data do not permit a conclusive 
statement concerning a single specific factor influencing the differential 
attendance. They suRgest that several variables are probably operative 
in producing persistance such as, course objectives, instructional pro- 
cedures, motivation, and content, but not content alone. 

Within the second situational factor, length of course, subject areas 
consisting of ten or less sessions, accounting for 33 per cent of the 
total enrollment, maintained the greatest persistance with only 10 per 
cent of the students enrolled in such courses discontinuing, which 
accounted for 12 per cent of the total dropout. The percentages for 
courses of 11-20 and greater than 20 sessions are 37, 33,, 44, and 30, 
41, 44 respectively. 

Therefore, these findings suggest that in addition to subject area, 
the length of the course was significantly related to attendance. As 
duration increases, attendance or persistence tends to decrease. 

Among the situational factors the following results were obtained. 
The younger the participant the more likely he was to dropout. Those 
student.? between 15-24 years of age were most likely to discontinue • 
attending classes. Married participants were less likely to dropout than 
single students. The more children a participant had the less likely he 
vfas to dropout. However, there seemed to be an upper limit to the number 
of children which facilitated participation. Those with five or more 
children showed a tendency to dropout more than those with four or less. 
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The fourth situational factor, extent of formal education did not 
significantly distinguish between dropouts and completert; , However, 
when the educational level of those who persisted and th('se who dropped 
out was compared with the length of course, a significant: difference 
did result. Participants with some college tended to drc-pout of short 
courses more often but less often in courses of 20 sessicms or more 
when compared to participants with 9-12 years of school. In addition, 
those with less than nine years of schooling had the lowejst dropout per- 
centage of all participants for the two shorter length categories but 
tended to dropout out of the longest courses most often. 

Those individuals who. had previously participated in adult education 
(A9 per cent) tended to drop out less than these participants for the 
first time (51 per cent). In addition, of those students dropping out 
58 per cent were participating for the first time. Housewives ten:led 
to dropout less than any other occupational group. In addition, house- 
wives constituted the largest group (41 per cent) of participants in 
the program, Ir general interest courses housewives had the lowest 
dropout rate than in any other course category. Retired individuals 
and students, (taking courses in another program), those with no occu- 
pation dropped out more from general interest courses than did those 
with jobs. Professional, managerial and technical participants dropped 
out of academic courses more than general or vocational subject areas. 

The research of Dickinson and Verner have many implications for 
the adult educator, of which our attention will be directed to only a 
few. Sporadic . attendance and discontinuance are difficult problems that 
all educators must deal with. This research points to the curriculum 
administrator particularly and how he might circumvent such problems. 
The relevance of curriculum modification is quite obvious, in view .of the 
finding that rarely is the initial enrollment in adult programs maintained 
through termination of the instructional period. Evidence of this "fact" 
is supplied by the present study, which showed approximately 30 per cent 
of the initial enrollment was lost. 

To increase the holding power of long adult courses, Dickinson and 
Verner suggest sectioning of such classes. In sectioning, the course may 
be divided into a successive series continuing from one registration 
period to the next. This is suggested in lieu of the finding that 
shorter courses led to fewer dropouts. In addition, the number of general 
interest courses may be increased again in order to facilitate persis- 
tance. Additional recommendations will be proposed following analysis 
of several more research endeavors. 

Hurkamp (1969) , analyzed attitudes of completers and dropouts in a 
suburban adult education program. Dropouts were low on attitudes like, 
expectation of success, expectation of personal gain, values placed on 
education and the burden placed on their family. The dropouts were high 
on attitudes like, expectation of course difficulty and lack of prepared- 
ness for their respective courses. In contrast, completers generally 
mc^intained a relatively high expectation of success and potential personal 
gain, while exhibiting considerable concern for the possible adverse 
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effects on their farr.iJie.s resulting from attending c1.-^.ssgs. <ine mav 
infe»' fron these fimiings th.-^t dropouts have 3 pessimistic set or expec- 
tation concerning education. Ouv possible source of such n negative 
RCt can be found in unfulfilllng early experiences with educational 
ac t ivit ies . 

Chapman (1959), provides considerable information concerning differ- 
ential participation in three levels of adult education, the junior 
college, public high school and university extension program. Younger 
adults primarily er^rolled in junior college courses, while older adults 
preferred university extension and the public school programs. Concerning 
previous education attainment, 80% of those enrolled in the university 
extension program had college degrees, 10% of tiiose in the Junior college 
program had such degrees. The typical participant in the public high 
school program had less than or equal to a high school diploma. Tlie 
findings are similar to Brunner {1959), depicting education as a life long 
process. This author concluded that tlie public school adult program 
served inore people vitli less than a high schoci education; those enrolling 
in university extension classes have an above average amount: of education 
and junior college programs attract individuals of educational status mid- 
way between the public school and university adult programs. Concerning 
the student^ s aspiration toward degrees, a low proportion enrolled in 
the high school program, 25?' in the university extension program and 50^ 
in the junior college progran aspired toward a degree. Turning next 
to the occupational status of students enrolled in each type of adult 
programs. Chapman found, homemakers comprising 50% of enrollment in the 
high school program, 14/^ of the junior college and 5% of the university 
extension programs. Craftsman, foreman and similar typss of occupational 
groups comprised 10% of high school, 25% of junior collage and .3% of 
university extention enrollees. Professional and technical workers made 
up approximately 10%, 207. and S5% of high schopl junior college and 
university extension enrollment, respectfully. 

ChapTJian concludes that the reason adults return to Dart-time school- 
ing is "not a chance event... hut is determined by the individuals' 
dissatisfactions" and that adults "look at education as a means of re- 
solving their dissatisfactions and as an aid to reallzi'ig their aspira- 
tions." 

We may now return to recommendations proposed to ci-cunvent the high 
(typically 30% of initial enrollment) attrition rate observed in educa- 
tional programs for adults. Several recommendations ar 3 cited by Hurkamp 
(1969), who has; found differences in initial attitudes of students who 
completed and those who dropped out in the adult program studied. 

Publicity materials should include, in addition to course descrip- 
tions, time anc' place of meeting, etc., information con:erning the 
preparation rec|uired and differences in the manner of course operation 
for adults as (fpposed to how it has or will be operated for other types 
of students. (Orientation programs geared to the specific program and 
adult student ;,hould include concise specifications of what is expected 
of the students so that the courses will not be regarded as too difficult 
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or r<_'quiring skills beyond their capacity. In addition. It is reconmended 
tliat relinble attitude instruments he used to select i>otent]ijl dropouts 
in view of tlio fact tliat nany adult programs have ,i mnximum and n^ininun 
nnnht^T of students required heforL^ the course can be undertaken or 
buforo the class will he closed < If enrollment falls beJow the Ti.ininum, 
dropouts nay initially prevent otlier students from -beinR able to enroll. 
And, in addition, they may necessitate the closing of a class once it 
has begun if the enrollment falls below a minimum number forcing the 
reri;\inin>; students to wait until the course is offered again. Those stu- 
dents selected as potential dropouts sliould be counseled vitli discussions 
centering -iroiind the recognition of negative attitudes and the (elimina- 
tion or i.vod i f i ca t i on of such attitudes and acknowledging home problems 
resulting from attending classes* and realistic potential gains fron 
attending- 

For older adults the "school" itself may be anxiety provoking so 
that changing the location of the meetings may facilitate persistence. 
A related suggestion concerns program modification when it is indicated 
that the program in its present form is too imitative of previous edu- 
cational experiences- Since many adults have had negative school 
experiences constructing a program which is to some extent remote from 
that experience may likewise reduce attrition- One example for such 
a modification might be to eliminate grades for adult students since 
educational competition is undesirable for such students- Finally, the 
most critical recommendation requires a change in set of the adminis- 
trators and instructors in adult education programs primarily that 
the adult learner can learn. Again, like any other form of discrimina- 
tion age discrimination has no place in our society, especially in our 
educational institutions. The fact that older adults can learn and that 
learning disabilities are far less frequent than the general population 
assumes has been discussed in some detail in preceding sections of this 
chapter. So that it only remains to be stated that the adult educator 
must keep this in mind when instructing or constructing curriculum pro- 
grams for adults. 

Factors Affecting Academic Achievement of Adults 

The following section will deal with research concerning persor>ality 
character istics, attitudes, motivations, per c ept ions , and study ski 1 1 s 
which hinder academic achievement of adults. Considering the lack of 
research in this area, the reader again is cautioned against sweeping 
generalizations from this data primarily concerned with adult basic 
education to the junior college student. 

Puder and Hand (1968) considering the self-concept of the culturally 
deprived learner* distinguished between an "Open self" and a "Closed 
self." Landsman (1962), defines this hypothetical adjusted individual 
as the Open Self-, "a man who is free of his past, free of forgotten 
trauma* free of threatening groups/' This well-adjusted person approaches 
novel situations enthusiastically and does not fear failure- He has an 
"open mind" because he has discovered learning is important to his self. 
The Closed Self is defined by Landsman as, "constructing, rejecting, 
fearful of anything new, anticipating failure and avoiding new experi- 
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ences." Landsman continues, "A series of threatening, frightening 
school years constructs . and closes the self, develops feelings of ■ 
self-wor thlessness and continues the/vicious circle of avoidance of 
learning." Therefore, the open mind sleeks learning experience 
while the closed mind interferes with the learning process. The dis- 
advantaged individual who cannot benefit from education in its present 
form is characterized by a closed mind. The development of suc^ a 
hinderance to learning follows from negative past experience in 
educat ive behavior . 

Rokeach (1960) , similarly has distinguished between the open and 
closed mind. Rokeach defines the Closed mind as "a closed way of think- 
ing,... and authoritarian outlook on life, an intolerance toward those 
with opposing beliefs, and a sufferance of those with similar beliefs." 
The Open mind results from a need for a cognitive framework around 
which to structure the environment. Conversely, the Closed mind results 
from a need to ward off threatening elements in the environment. \Vhat 
is actually being said here is that the Closed mind is a complex of 
cognitive defense mechanisms such as repression, rationalization, 
denial, projection, etc. It is then quite ohvious that the learner's 
self-concept or the manner in which one structures reality significantly 
effects one's learning ability. 

Landsman contends that, "learning ... is determined, influenced, 
and "distorted by the (learners) view of Self." Learning is rapid >7hen 
the to-be-learned material is congruent with one's concept of Self. 
In addition, learning which is related to- negative aspects of self is 
ignored or actively avoided. An example of this was demonstrated by 
Seaman and Evans (1962), who found th^at tuberculosis patient's with a 
high sense of alienation or power lessness (characteristics) of the 
closed self system) did not learn as much concerning their illness, 
and hospital life as those patients with low alienation scores. 

Another personality characteristic of the adult basic learner that 
might interfere with his learning concerns Dollard and Miller's (1950) 
hypothesis of "gradients of approach and avoidance." Following this 
hypothesis one's avoidance of a feared stimulus, education in this case, 
is stronger the closer' one is to the stimulus. This seems to account 
for the severe resistance met when retraining the disadvantaged. 

"Hostility and anxiety toward authority" is a third characteristic 
hindering adult achievement. Taylor (1964), contends that this char- 
acteristic typifies the "low achiever," and that, the "degree to which a 
student is able to control his anxiety is directly related to his level 
of achievement and the student's ability to conform to and/or accept 
authority demands will determine the amount of academic success-" 

A fourth characteristic of the Closed mind is "withdrawal." Erikson 
(1961) defines withdrawal as "the excluding of all sense of social 
solidarity ... and leading possible to snobbish isolation ... with- 
drawal and the closing of the mind to certain unfavorable aspects of 
the environment, is an adaptation ..." Therefore, withdrawal inhibits 
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learning because it constricts one's life space thereby reducing the 
possible amount of stimulus input. 

' Puder and Hand mention other characteristics, but the above will 
suffice for our purposes. In conclusion then, many aduJ t learners 
are characterized by a closed self which tends to interfere with the 
learning process by ignoring intellectual development r£:sulting from 
years of negati/e experiences in school. The self-tlef eating personality 
characteristics observed in many adult illiterate learners include, 
alienation, avoidance, hostility toward authority, withdrawal, fear 
of schools and cigid value systems. 

Considering attitudes which interfere with adult's learning ability 
Zahn (1969), concluded from a review of the recent research that adults 
with a strong f^eliiii^ of. powerlessness fail to learn relevant informa- 
tion. . In addition, if a strong need conflicts with the to-be-learned 
material, that -naterial is not learned. The first conclusion stems 
from Seeman (1953), who was discussed earlier, and by studying tuber- 
culosis patients found that those who scored high on a scale designed 
to measure feelings of powerlessness found it more difficult to learn 
the information presented, while those who had more confidence in their 
ability to control their surroundings learned more material concerning 
their disease. 

. Zahn's second conclusion .concerning conflicting needs stems from 
Spelman and Ley (19.66), who studied non-smokers and heavy smokers con- 
cerning their knowledge of the medical facts concerning lung cancer. 
Heavy smokers and non-smokers did not differ significantly concerning 
such knowledge except when questioned as to the probable outcomes of 
lung cancer. The heavy smokers learned less about the probably out- 
comes and their responses were in an optimistic direction yielding 
support for their habit. 

Larson (1970) , in his review cites several interesting character- 
istics affecting adult achievement. First, adults learn more effective- 
ly in non-competitive situations where performance is not compared and 
a minimum of tests are administered. Secondly, punishment and threaten- 
ing instructions inhibits learning in adults more than in children, 
Thirdly, the anxiety level in novel learning situations is higher for 
adults, primarily because, "their dignity is at stake." In addition, 
anxiety levels of adults are generally more than high enough to maintain 
their drive to success. Illustrating this point is a study by Haines, 
and McKeachie (1967), who by comparing anxiety-provoking capacity of 
several traditional teaching methods found that tension resulting from 
competitive class discussions and competitive grading systems combined with 
already existing high levels of anxiety yielded adult performance inade- 
quate for the task studied. 

Larson' concludes that adult educators, "must keep in mind ... (the 
adult learners) anxiety about new learning situations and his aversion 
to evaluation and comparison with others.'* However, no alternative 
assessment methods are advanced. 
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Considering next the motivations for adults returning to school 
Chapmnn (1959) » found economic improvement to be the most froqurnt 
single reason for attendance. Sixty-three per cent enrolled in a 
university extension progran verf? motivated by economic reasons, 4 5"' in 
a junior college and 20% in the high school programs were likewise- noti- 
vatvifd by financial considerations. The desire to learn leisure time 
skills was more frequently reported in the high school program, 25% 
of such students were attending for this reason. The desire to learn 
Kocial ckills such as dancing and improving one's personality likewise 
ran liigher in the high school program; 10% of these students enrolled 
to improve such skills. Only ^"Z in the junior college and 0% in the 
university extension programs attended in an attempt to enrich their 
social skills. Cultural and intellectual pursuits were desiied by 177. 
of the junior college enrollees; 12% enrolled in the high school and 
12?. in the university extension programs. 

Referring back to Douglah (1968), discussed in the preceding section 
one may infer from the above data that a high school adult program 
attracts students primarily characterized by a self-actualization orien- 
tation. While the university extension and junior college programs pri- 
marily serve those charac ter : zed by an economic orientation since 63% 
and 45% respectively, enrolled to advance their financial status. In 
addition » Koos (1970) suggests that the junior college serves as the 
coordinating agency for all adult programs offered in the community. 
Therefore, the junior college can be seen as a very significant institu- 
tion serving many varied interests and the center of adult education as 
well. 

Before concluding this section two additional factcrs affecting 
adult achievement must be discussed. The first concerns the admission 
policies, study facilities and financial policies of the various insti- 
tutions serviiig adults. The second concerns the actual academic com- 
petence of adults. 

Beagle and Melnyk (1971), discuss several obstacles that hinder adult 
enrollment in the university extension program. Aptitude tests designed 
for regular secondary school applicants and employed as screening 
sevices for adults seem inadequate but as yet nothing better has been 
divised. Admission policies not usually being sufficiently publicized 
and constantly changing hinder the adult's knowledge of such policies. 
In addition, some universities have quotas and age restrictions. One 
such restriction observed in several universities was the prchibition 
of part-time students from attending day classes. Other universities had 
additional discriminatory practices affecting part-time students. One 
university cited by Beagle allows two failures for full-time but only 
one failure for part-time students before dismissal is initiated. The 
adult students studied also reported that the academic counseling avail- 
able to tliem w.is inadequate and that they received more effective 
counseling f ro n upper class students. The counselors seemed unaware of 
adult needs and lacked knowledge concerning vocational planning. Faculty 
Interviews revealed that the adult students were deficient in study skills 
primarily conc2rning research papers and oral presentations, but there 
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wns usually no additional assistance available Lo the adulL student in 
lliirf rej;ard. An additional discriminatory practice observed in several 
universities concerns student financial assistance. For example, 
most fellowship and scholarship donors specifically designate that 
recipients of their assistance must be full-time students and rarely 
are older students even considered for such aid. Adult students reportet 
that they had the most difficulty with study facilities. Most adults 
interviewed mentioned restritive library operations as a major source 
of such difficulty. Library loanii and reserve policies are set up for 
full-time day students neglecting those students taking one or two 
courses per week. The inaccessibility of all university facilities or. 
weekends or lack of night hours further enhanced the adult's problem of 
securing sufficient study facilities. 

Ore is forced to conclude, when considering these dis'.:r fminatory 
and restrictive policies, that many universities themselves block the 
adult's opportunities for education. 

Turning now to the question of adult academic competence Beagle 
(1971) concludes, "...in spite of the low expectations about their 
academic performance held by faculty, and often by the students them- 
selves> the record of attainment of older students Is surprisingly and 
consistently high." Chapman (1959) administered a 20-item scholastic 
aptitude test produced by t}iG Educational Testing Service, which 
correlates high with the ACT and SCAT, to non-college> college-going 
adult part-time students enrolled in a junior college program and adults 
in a high school program and full-time day junior college freshmen. The 
results indicated that the adult junior college students compared favor- 
ably with the college-going national sample. The national norm was 9.04 
the adult part-time junior college student averaged 12.05, those adults 
enrolled in the high school programs averaged 9.86, college students 
11.96 and non-college S^' s 7,75, As one can see from the above data the 
mean for even the adults enrolled in the public high school was greater 
than the national norm. 

Koos (1970) contends that a major hinderance to adult academic 
competence concerns deficient reading ability. A classic study by 
Buswell (1937) revealed a high correlation between last grade attended 
and reading ability. These results suggest that adults having reading 
deficiencies actually gain little from adult education unless the mater- 
ial is sufficiently simplified. Therefore^ there is an urgent need for 
courses to improve reading skills for some adults. Koos reports a study 
by Gray interested in the national prominence of illiteracy, it found 
that one-half of the adult population read below the 9th grade level and 
one-third were "functionally illiterate" which means they were unable 
to read at the fifth grade level. However » recent ly there has been a 
consistent increase in reading ability throughout the general population 
thereby yielding adult education more feasible for a larger portion of 
the population, 

Koos (1970) concludes^ "... the ability of adults enrolled in colleg 
credit courses is usually on a par with that of students of normal age 
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for Lliese courses." He continues, "... adult's performance is 
typically as good as or even better than normal aged students." Tt 
is therefore unproductive for the adult educators to assume that the 
older students' competence Is below average. This assumptiovi may 
even lead to a self-fulfilling prophecy producing pessiminLi' expect- 
ation from the adult student him55elf. 



AssessTnent, Techniques and Evaluation in Adult Education 

Assessing; Dducational acliievement began almost 4,000 years ago. 
Records of che Shun Dynasty of ancient China report an elaborate system 
of such achievement tests. In the beginning of this century assess- 
Tii-jiit hecaine a "science" and it continues to be a prominent aspect of 
today's education as well. 

One of the more recent innovations in assessment teclmiques is the 
pass/fail grading system. The letter P usually represents levels of 
nchievoment. from A+ to and E designates a failure to acquire the 

nati?rial presented. Dai^er (1971), found of the 261 beginning hi^;h 
school typing students studied, 68 elected to take the course pass/ 
fail. Otheri; felt grades were needed as a cliallenge to facilitate 
their work. No evidence was fouod that those selecting the pass/fail 
option worked any less than those opting for the conventional system. 
Many educators report that those taking their course pass/fail actually, 
to their -surprise, earn grades considerably above the minimum 
Daiger concluded that, "(students electing pass/fail) are more relaxed 
and .seem pleased to have tiie choice in their grading system. 

It would, therefore, seem plausible and desirable to institute 
such grading systems into adult classes. Taking into account the 
adult's aversion to academic competition and their sufficiently higli 
an.xiety level, such grading systems would release considerable amounts 
of energy commonly employed for anxious worrying. This surplus energy 
could then be employed for enthusiastic iotellectual pursuits within 
the classroom. 

It has been commonly asserted that assessment techniques and the 
conventional grading systems fail miserably to accomplish their task. In 
the following portion of this section, evidence supporting this view will 
be reviewed in a variety of educational setting, including the culturally 
disadvantaged inaivldual seeking retraining. 

Hoyt (1966), reviewing the research concerning the relationship 
between college grades and adult accomplishment concludes, "College grades 
fall far sliort of being comprehensive measures of professional promise or 
conpet«=^ncy This conclusion was based on a synthesis of research find- 
ings concerning studies related to success in business, teaching, engin- 
t?ering, medicine and scientific research contributions. 

Concerning business these studies found no relationship between the 
criterion of success, .salary and undergraduate gradepoint average (CPA). 
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Two additional endeavors conducted at the A-tierican Telephone and 
Telegraph Company using salary as the criterion, found a positive re- 
lationship betwi^en this criterion and college standing. Two other 
studies, one using a success rating as judged by former classmates and 
the other using ratings on eight empirically derived "elements of 
success" in gemiral business as criteria likewise failed to find any 
significant relationship. As can be seen the criteria used to measure 
success is a problem in such research. However, Hoyt concludes, "the 
majority of these studies yielded no evidence that college CPA was 
related to any aspect of business success." 

Success in reaching has received the mos t cons id era t ion (12 
studies) and th ;se studies usually employ supervisory ratings of teacher 
performance as :he criteria. These studies revealed that neither over- 
all college, grai.es nor specific course grades were significantly related 
to any measure <,if success in ^eaching. Similarly five studies relating 
success in engineering to CPA likewise failed to predict vocational success. 
/ 

Concerning .'juccess in medicine undergraduate CPA was not related 
to any criterion measures. For young physicians, however, medical 
school grades wtire related to success. But for experienced physicians, 
academic achievtiment was net related to professional performance. 
Finally, there was likewise no correlation between success as a researcher 
.^nd undergraduate GPA. Similary, CPA was not related to civic parti- 
cipation, socia. activity nor home life satisfaction. However, a very 
important and significant correlation x^;as found between GPA and additional 
education. Therefore grade aver.^ges appear to be closely related to 
further schooling but not to actual on the job performance. Hoyt: 
suggesti in light of his findings, that the "meaning of grades needs to 
be empirically established: and that alternative assessment techniques 
should be initiated . 

Regarding actual tests designed as screening achievement instruments 
Rutledge and Gass (1967), have criticized such tests for use with the 
culturally disadvantaged individual enrolled in a retraining program. 
Their book Nineteen Negro Men describes an experimental program for 19 
previously unemployable Negro _Ss enrolled in a practical nursing re- 
training program. The state board exam for nursing indicated only seven 
men would be successful on the job. Actual job performance indicated 
11 men were successful. Rutledge and Gass conclude: 

"The continued inability of this disadvantaged population 
to respond to tests was also clearly highlighted by the follow- 
up study. They obviously knew the material in which they were 
tested by the State Board, as judged by their use of it 
successfully in job performance, but they could not translate 
this knowledge in a testing situation. It may be that tests, 
no matter how benignly given, are not valid in evaluating 
their performance." p, 98 

The authors continue: 

"More and better tests do not appear to be the answer to 
the problem of thtj selection of trainees. For many of these 
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(disadvantaged) people, the most difficult part of testing 
is not the content of the tests, but the very fact that 
they are being tested. If the requirements of a particular 
program dictates that tests be employed in selection purposes 
methods will have to be employed to reduce tension associated 
with the tes t ing process . " p . 99 

Therefore, due to a life long history of academic failure the 
culturally disadvantaged (and a large part of the general population) 
have acquired negative feelings toward tests and education in 
general. The lack of opportunities, discrimination, the fear of 
success, the closed mind, lack of adequate adult models in childhood, 
hostility toward authority and the identity crises observed in many 
students does not synthesize well with education. The adult educator is 
once again alei ted to the fact chat these potentially I. a^iardous , personality 
characteristics affect learning and they must be considered in curriculum 
as well as evaluation program construction. 

/ 
/ 
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LEARNING NEEDS OF EISADVANTAGED COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Peter J, Hampton, Ph.D. 
-The University of Akron 

Who is a disadvantaged student? Webster, using the word as an adjective 
suggests that a disadvantaged student is "one who is deprived of a decent 
standard of living or education by poverty and lack of opportunity." In 
other words, he is an underprivileged person. To this end, i:hen, any person 
regardless of what minority or majority group he comes from can be a dis- 
advantaged person. 

Too often in tjday's definition of the word "disadvantaged" we stress 
the fact that disadvantage is the result of externally operative condi- 
tions. A psrson becomes disadvantaged because other people make him so? 
In this sense, the term "disadvantaged" becotnes confused with the term 
"deprived." In using the word "deprived", we recognize that "disadvantaged" 
is a condition that is not caused by outside sources alone. The person who 
is disadvantaged, in part, contributes to how own status of being disad- 
vantaged . 

I*Ihen a person is able to assume that his T!l^ s for tunes are due to external 
causes, be they human or physical, he can project the blame for. his inabili- 
ties and his misfortunes away from himself. This way he negates responsi- 
bility. 

The term "deprived" does not permit this kind of rejection of personal 
responsibility for the condition of disadvantage in which the person finds 
himself. Webster defines "deprived" as "to keep from having, using, or 
enjoying." In this sense, deprived is due only in part to outside environ- 
mental or human forces; in part it is due to hereditary predispositions. 

The first iinportant recognition, insofar as teaching disadvantaged 
students is concerned, is to take cognizance of the fact that if disadvantaged 
students are convinced that disadvantage is something that happens to them 
without personal responsibility, then the behavioral directions they take 
will be a projective nature. If, on the other hand, disadvantaged students 
recognize that deprivation comes from forces which are both external and 
internal, that is environmental and hereditary, then the student becomes 
willing to accept some of the responsibility of being disadvantaged. 

The conceptual difference between the two uses of the word "disadvantaged" 
is of great importance in relation to motivation to learn. If being dis- 
advantaged is an attribute of something outside the individual, then he will 
not Cry as hard or as sincerely in his learning efforts. If disadvantaged 
is accepted as a condition for which the individual himself through con- 
stitutional or hereditary causes is in part responsible, then he will 
accept greater responsibility for his own learning and his motivation will 
become more implicid and less explicid« 

A good example of this difference is seen in conjunction with the concept 
of interests. The person who regards interest in a book, a teacher, or a 
course as an attribute of the book, the teacher, or the course will not 
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exert the same kind of motivation as the person who regards interest in a 
book, a teacher, or a course as a subjective attitude for which he himself 
if responsible. Interests are subjective experiences, not objective 
attributes. 

We are laboring this point because so much depends on it in relation 
to recognizing the genuine learning needs of disadvantaged students. Dis- 
advantaged students today are permitted to oversell themselves. It is 
suggested that ihe implications of the laws of probability do not apply 
to the disadvantaged student. \^hat matters is opportunity and desire to 
do better, not ability or capability. The fact that a student may not have 
the inlierited learning ability or aptitudes required for success to do 
better is deemphasized . As a result, the disadvantaged student develops 
a split attitude toward himself. On the outside he is preening with pride 
over his newly found Inflated acceptance. On the inside he is bleeding 
from self-doubt and anxiety that come with protracted failure. 

Motivation and Self-Conceptualization 

Two of the most universal characteristics of the disadvantaged college 
student are his paucity of motivation and his generally low level of self- 
conceptualization. 

The paucity of motivation Is the result of long periods of continuous 
failure or semi-failure. The disadvantaged student frequently shows a 
built-in attitude of expectation to fail. Thus, .his reactions to new tasks 
are often negative reactions. He says to himself. in effect. Why should I 
try again? I have done so over and over again, and I just can't make it, 
l^y can't I make it? Because I am disadvantaged. Why am I disadvanted? 
Because others have made me so, I wash my hands of my misfortune. I 
am not responsible for it, so why should I put more effort, more energy, 
and more time into" doing what I can't do? 

This kind of negative motivation is very pervasive. So much so that 
one of the basic learning needs of the disadvantaged student is to change 
his attitude from one of expectation of failure to one of expectation of 
success. He must learn to believe that he can become a successful student 
by combining personal effort with support from compensatory assistance. 

Closely allied to paucity of motivation leading to negative attitudes 
and eventual cessation of trying is the irrational self-conceptualization 
practiced by the disadvantaged student. Deep down the disadvantaged 
student questions his self-assurance, his self-confidence, his feeling of 
self-worth; but, interpreting disadvantage as something that happens to him 
from outside, he develops a false projective armature to defend his really 
weak image of himself against others. 

He becomes an actor. He acts out the role of a person who is more 
capable, more exciting, and better adjusted than he really is. Over a 
period of time, this delusion leads to the adoption of inflated values, 
I have seen a disadvantaged student sit at my desk and boldly proclaim 
that he can go on to a Ph.D. with an I.Q. of 98. I have heard disadvantaged 
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students summarily discard the accumulated wisdom of ages in favor of their 
own promptings and their own f eel i ngs . 

It is tragic that by being too indulgent, by doing tDo much for the 
disadvantaged siiudent, we have actually invited him to he satisfied with a 
parasitic invol>'ement in our culture. It is not a question of what I can 
do to extricate myst?li from my condition of d i sadvantdgo ; it is a question 
oi what I caTi gt^t ycu to do for Tne. I <'3m disadvantaged and you're to 
blame. UTiat more is there to be said? Much, much more. 

We know thai: learning is a matter of personal self-involvement . The 
student who bel eves that ho has been short changed by an indulgent society 
and tliat all he has to do now is to speak up loud and aggressively to get 
liLs share of th« goodies, is wrong. Accomplishment without effort is of 
little value. 

Our primary concern, then, as teachers is to recognize these basic 
characteristics of disadvantaged students and learn to deal with them. 
Faulty attitudoiT must not be permitted to destroy the opportune tie,s of dis- 
advantaged students for genuine corrective development of those attributes 
needed to develop the communication skills and the subject-matter content 
knowledge needec by the disadvantaged student if he is to profit from higher 
education or vocational education. 

Before we dc anything else, then, we must convoy to the disadvantaged 
stud ent : 

(1) That the concept of disadvantage is not an etiological occurence 
tha'c can be pinned totally on other people or on conditions prevailing 
outside the per^^on who classifies himself as disadvantaged. The disadvant- 
aged student must accept the fact that disadvantage is a condition that 
derives from both horecMty and environment. Only by recognizing this can 
the disadvantaged >student truly overcome his status of being disadvantaged. 

(2) That motivation is a personal matter. It is more than an 
extrinsic condition that leads the student to do as he is bid. It is an 
intrinsic drive as well. 

(3) That failure is not a f inal end experience but frequently only 
a temporary inconvenience or a temporary blocking ^in a course of action. 

That self-confidence rmst be based on successful accomplishment in 
the past, in the present, and in tlio promising future. The accomplishment 
upon which self-conceptualization rests must not be a gratuity that comes 
from others without personal effort or commitment on the part of the dis- 
advantaged student . 



C ommunication Skills 

Disadvantaged students need considerable upgrading in the communication 
skills. They must be provided with the skills required to receive and to 
communicate meaning. To succeed in learning, then, they must have the 
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necessary verbal skills - the ability to read, to write, to speak, and 
to listen - the necessary computational skills - the ahility to deal with 
the number system - and the necessary adjustment skills - the ability to 
adjust appropriately to self and others. 

ReadinR Skills , The objectives insofar as reading improvement is con- 
cerned are to provide students with an opportunity to review and upgrade 
themselves in use vocabulary, reading comprehension, and speed of reading. 
To augment vocabulary building students should have access to cassette 
tape recordings as the ones on "learning Unknown Words" and "Building a 
Better Vocabulary"* Emphasis should be placed on developing verbal 
fluency, accuracy of word usage, and use of both simple and complex v;ords. 

In connection with improvement of reading comprehension, a cassette 
tape recording on "Learning to Understand" should be provided to students. 
Discussions should be undertaken with respect to the nature of under- 
standing, the methods of understanding, a comparison of good with poor 
understanding, and a discussion of purposes of understanding. Time should 
also he devoted to a discussion of how we understand and how understanding 
can be improved through such techniques as anticipating what is to come, 
perceiving the central ideas, discovering common elements, and relating 
binding thoughts in reading. 

In helping students to upgrade themselves with respect to speed of read- 
ing, a discussion centering on the context of a cassette tape recording 
and an essay entitled "Seven Methods of Reading" should be used. Students 
should be provided with opportunities to use different methods of rea'"ling 
in order to build speed and accuracy. The methods discussed and practiced 
include survey reading, scanning, skimming critical re.iding. Students 
should be provided with opportunity to use reading pacers so that they can 
develop an appropriate personal reading pace. 

Writing Skills . In writing skills training emphasis should by placed 
upon helping students express their 'own ideas in standard English, Students- 
should be motivated to find and create their own thoughts by using a 
pattern-structured technique. The mechanics of English, including sentence 
sense, inflections to show usage, capitalization, and punctuation, should 
be reviewed and directly applied to errors made by the students in their 
writing. In-class and out-of-class themes should be grided by the instructor 
and returned for review. 

Basic objectives in training for writing should be: (1) stimulating 
thinking and preparation for writing, (2) motivating students to perceive 
the interesting elements in their own environment, (3) stimulating an 
interest in the use of language by relating mechanics tD usage inflections 
that permit a discrimination of meaning, (4) helping students develop a 
sentence sense. (5) helping .students to select interesting details for 
writing, (6) teaching students how to organize details, (7) teaching 
students how t(j develop a paragraph in relation to the topic sentence which 
is either exprjissed or implied, (8) teaching student'j to vary their sen- 
tence structure, (9) teaching the use of suitable transition words, (10) 
teaching students to write concisely by omitting needless words, (11) teach- 
ing students hdw to capitalize and punctuate, (12) encouraging students 
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to be honest and forthright in their writings and Co think objectively. 

Computation Skills ^ In reviewing basic math with disadvantaged students 
the objectives should be to: (1) help them improve upon their skills 
with the basic operation of intergers, fractions, and decimals, (2) help 
them develop a better understanding of algebraic symbols used to form 
equations and gain the necessary skills to manipulate these equations, 
(3) help them understand geometric symbols and formulas, (4) help them 
improve upon a vocabulary adequate to the use of sets while gaining skills 
in such manipulations, (5) provide them with a real understanding of our 
number base system, (6) develop an appreciation on the part of the student 
in the power of mathematical symbols. 

All along, the basic facts in computational reasoning should be re- 
viewed with students. This involves a review of working with whole num- 
bers, fractions, percentages, metrics, equations, and L'he basics of algebra 
and geometry. 

Study Skills . Time should also be spent with disadvantaged students 
in reviewing the basic study skills. In this connection, there should be 
a discussion of the sequential involvements in learning of such behavior 
manifestations as motivation, concentration, comprehension, retention, 
recall, and communication. Each one of these sequential steps in the 
learning process should be given careful attention. 

Dealing with motivation, discussions should be, in particular, of the 
importance of basic individual needs as they relate to learning, such. as 
the tissue needs, the social needs, and the personal aspirations. A 
thorough discussion of Maslow^s need hierarchy should be undertaken. 

Insofar as concentration is concerned, discussions should involve 
fitting the body to the task of learning, adequate mental fuel, deciding 
upon the direction the student wants to take in learning, dramatizing the 
need to concentrate, developing shields against distractions, and im- 
plementing interests of a pragmatic nature that prompt the student to 
undertake the behavior and tlie behavior modifications required to succeed 
in a learning task. 

With respect to comprehension, there is need to discuss the different 
methods of learning - the trial and error method, the association method, 
the conditioning methods, and the insight methods. Emphasis should also 
be placed on the basic means involved in the acquisition of neaning, 
including the methods of Inferential reasoning, deductive and inductive 
reasoning, eductive reasoning, syllogistic reasoning, and reasoning by 
assumption implementing the German Als Obs philosophy. 

In connection with retention, there should be a discussion of the laws 
of association, both primary and secondary, the Pavlovian laws of condi- 
tioning, the Gestalt laws of insight, the Thorndike law of effect, and so 
on. At the same time, there should also be discussion of the many indi- 
vidual skills that facilitate learning and retention such as application 
of the whole method, the spacing method, the recitation method, etc. In 
addition, emphasis should be placed on the importance of activities 
counteracting the ravages of forgetting. In this connection, there shoulti 
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be a discussion of the method of disuse, the method of retroactive inhi- 
bition^ and the method of convenient forgetting or repression. 

Adequacy of communication in learning should he touched upon in 
relation to the emphasis upon development of adequate comniunication skills, 
such as the verbal communication skills of reading, speaking, writing, and 
listening, the computational communication skills, the graphic communica- 
tion skills, and the demonstrative communication skills* In the discussion 
of study skills, considerable attention should be devoted to the need to 
budget time and the need to budget energy. 

Listening Skills . In upgrading students in the area of listening, 
the Effective Listening program developed by the Xerox Corporation can be 
used. This training program consists of a series of audio-liugual program 
instructions and provides opportunity for teaching eight of the most 
critical listening skills. These include opportunities to: (1) analyze 
what Is being said, (2) organize statements into main points and supporting 
reasons, (3) outline by the use of key vords, (4) organize advantages from 
disadvantages, (5) discriminate between relevancies and irrelevanc ies ^ 
(6) cut through such distractions as background noise,, unusual accents and 
dialects, speaker disorgani?.ation, emotion, and superfluous material* 

In connection with instruction in listening, students should be provided 
with an opportunity tc develop a variety of listening skills including the 
skills of anticipating, organizing, reviewing, analyzing, attending, 
summarizing, concentrating, interpreting, and generalizing* They should 
also be provided with an oppcr tufilty to distinguish between different kinds 
of speakers, different kinds of listening, and different levels of listen- 
ing. They are also informed on how to deal with emotional feelings and 
with thinking slack while listening. 

Adjustment Skills . Since learning involves a good deal of person-to- 
person relationship, it is important that students are well-adjusted 
persons in their own right. This involves adequate adjustment to self 
as a person as well as adequate adjustment to other people. In this 
connection, there should be discussion with students of the nature, the 
causes, and possible modifications of adjustment behaviors. 

In connection viith personal adjustment, the importance of emotional 
stability and emotional security should be discussed. The concepts of 
emotional control, adequacy of emotional expression, and opportunities for 
redirecting emotional behavior through such techniques as sublimation, 
substitution, and compensation need to be dealt with. 

In connection with social adjustment, the importance of extroversion, 
that is social outgoingness, the re<[uisite degree.^ of socialility, social 
aggressiveness, energy djmamics, cooperativeness , friendliness, and 
empathic participation should be discussed. 

There may be a modicum of def ensiveness on the part of students when 
suggestion is made that some review and upgrading of adjustment skills will 
he valuable to them in relation to enhancing the effectiveness of their 
learning experiences. After the initial apprehension is allayed, students 
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enter enthusiastically upon this phase of communication skills training. 
To augment discussions on adjustment, ample use should be. made of such 
cassette tape r»2cording programs on adjustment as the following: 

Arnold Lazarus 
Dally Living: 
Coping With Tensions and Anxieties 

George Bach 
Constructive Aggression 

Carl Rogers 
Mental Health 

Subject-Mat :er Skills . Developmental upgrading in subject-matter 
skills can be e:Gmplified by the exposure that is provided to disadvant- 
aged students i:i reviewing and upgrading their generic science back- 
ground. In thi:3 connection, attempts should be made to help students 
develop the ability to: (1) identify and define scientific problems, 
(2) suggest or •eliminate hypotheses, (3) select procedures for testing 
hypotheses, (4) evaluate critical statements by others, (5) reason quanti- 
tatively and symbolically. 

Discussions In science curriculum should be based on material drawn 
from biology, pliyslcs, meteorology, astrology, geology, and chemistry. 
Greatest emphasi2S should be placed on materials from chemistry and physics. 
These are the two science areas in which greatest need on the part of 
students for upgrading is found. To augment the review and upgrading in 
science, film, film strips, and laboratory experience can be used. Com- 
parable developmental approaches can be adopted in other generic subject- 
matter areas. 



Generic Subject-Matter Training 

Provided with the necessary humility that a subjective interpretation 
of the concept disadvantaged furnishes to the student who is disadvantaged, 
provided with a turn about in motivation and attitudes, that is turn about 
from the negative to the positive, provided with a genuine self-conceptuali- 
zation leading to a feeling of self-worth, self-assurance, self-confidence, 
feelings based on actual achievement or potential achievement rather than 
gratuities, and provided with training in communication and adjustment 
skills, we must now turn to the disadvantaged student's generic and/or vo- 
cational subject-matter background training. 

What in essence are his English skills, his math skills, his natural 
science skills, his social studies skills, his skills in the humanities, 
and his skills in the fine and applied arts? In training for generic and/or 
vocational subject-matter content, we must start our instruction at the 
place where the disadvantaged student d iagnostlcally begins to faulter in 
his subject-matter knowledge regardless of whether this place equates with 
the grade of schooling he has reached. 

ERIC 
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Grade placements are only a very snail indicator of what accnnulated 
subject-matter accomplishments a given disadvantaged student has achieved. 
In many instances, then, because of the vide dispersion of subject-matter 
background informa t ion, training in subject matter has to be on an indi- 
vidual basis A three- or even four-year difference in subject-matter 
background ai.ionp l' i sadvantaged beginning college freshiTien is not imiiKual. 
For this reason, courses taught to disadvantaged college students must 
be splintered into many small sections so that every student can get indi- 
vidual attention from the teacher. 



Teaching of Affect Reactions 

To succeed in satisfyint^ the educational needs of disadvantaged students, 
we must also be willing to permit him affect responsiveness as well as con- 
ceptual responsiveness. We must permit hir. to express his feelings and 
emotions as well as his thoughts and ideas. 

To accept effectual responsiveness from belligerent disadvantaged 
students is not an easy task. The teacher who deals with disadvantaged 
students has to have a high level of frustration tolerance. He muGt be 
able to take it on the chin repeatedly. 

This fact needs considerable emphasis. Our first reaction as teachers 
is to expect rational responsiveness from the disadvantaged students we deal 
with. We expect disadvantaged students like other students to obey the rules 
and regulations, the standards and the procedures that obtain in a given 
classroom situation. We take this for granted, but with disadvantaged 
students we can't. A great deal of the disadvantaged student's self-express- 
ion is an attempt to gain attention. The advantaged student gains attention 
from successful performance. The disadvantaged student frequently has to 
gain attention from failure responsiveness. He is an attention seeker. 
He. cannot get the attention that the advantaged student gets by his success- 
ful performance. The disadvantaged student frequently has to get his 
attention by implementing deviations of behavior. 

Teaching a course in human relations, I find that disadvantaged students 
come to the classroop with their hats on. In deference to the other 
students and to long established custom, I expect the student to take off 
Iiis hat when he sits down. But he does not. I ask hin in a polite manner 
to take his hat off. By so doirg, he gains my attention, and he now takes 
his hat off. I, then, delude my.salf in thinking that I have solved the 
problem. But the next day, the hat is back on the student's head. 

As a psychologist, I quickly realize that what we have here is not 
really a premeditated deflection of behavior, but rather an almost sub- 
conscious need on the part of the disadvantaged student to ask for affectual 
responsiveness , even though the af f ec tual r esponsivene£ s promo ted by the 
student comes in the nature of an arousal of prof essior.al displeasure. 

We recentl/ conducted a training program for teache-.rs of low-income and 
minority students. Part of the training program was devoted to eliciting 
emotion and fe:'ling from participants. In order to make this possible, we 
included among cur roster of coursscs a course on urban relations. We hoped 
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that this would provide the disadvantaged students with an opportunity to 
abreact, to project, to pounce on the bad men of our society. Our 
prediction came true. The urban relations phase of our teacher training 
program provided for considerable ventilation of feelings. 

The hostility manifested, the belligerence expressed, the criticalness, 
the impatiefice, and the outbursts of anger that were manifested during the 
meetings were amazing. Some of the disadvantaged students, we found, had 
repressed over a period of time so much in the way of hostility that they 
became upon encouragement actually fountains of constant expression of 
aggressive feeling. 

One of our students carried this to such an extent that when we finally 
took a group picture of the class members, he was the only one who would 
not even comply with the photographer's request that everybody look at the 
camera and smilw. Not only would he not smile, he would no*- look at the 
earner^ and so in the final group picture he is the isolate who till the 
very bitter end let everybody else know that he was "against". 

We believe the disadvantaged student needs to abreact just like every 
other person needs to have appropriate channels for tension reduction. It 
is opportune, therefore, whenever possible, in order to satisfy the 
learning needs of disadvantaged students, to use techniques of teaching 
that provide opportunity for the expression of emotion. 

The gaming method is frequently very appropriate in this connection. 
Role playing helps, and confrontation methodvS that have been used so 
successfully in sensitivity training in recent years are of great value 
here. Vie are willing to go so far as to suggest that the teacher of dis- 
advantaged students will benefit by par ticipat'ing in a sensitivity experience. 

Not every teacher, of course, is equally capable of haniessing un~ 
disciplined expressions of emotion on the part of disadvantaged students. 
Tlie rigid person, the perfectionist, the compulsive individual - these per- 
sonalities find it very difficult to perrnit free flowing emotion on the 
part of students. 

Ve recently sent two of our developmental teachers to Columbus to parti- 
cipate in a transactional analysis workshop. One of them came back with 
great enthusiasm, the other came back quite bitter, ostensibly defeate/J. 
it is important to select teachers who are to work with disadvantaged 
students very carefully. Teaching the disadvantaged Is not an easy task. 
The teacher is not always in control. He must be fleKihle, permeable* 
willing to adjust and adapt at all times. 

Working with disadvantaged students is a challenge. In the past, we 
have prided ourselves in dealing with deviant students who fall on the 
right side of the distribution curve. You recall it was fun working with 
tlie superior student, the near genius. But now we are more concerned with 
the person who is on the left side oT the distributicn curve. The 
challenge here is more demanding - demanding of such behaviors as empatny, 
for instance, demanding of willingness to inh *;it the compulsion to 
dominate the class. 
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Teaching the disadvantaged student is a coT.imitinent - not an easy 
commitment but a satisfying comrnitment. Much is being written today about 
compensatory education. Every teacher, tutor, and counselor who under- 
takes teaching, tutoring, or counseling of disadvantaged students should 
go back to school. He must learn what there is to learn about innovation 
of fc^elings in order to help the disadvantaged student help himself to his 
share in America'. 
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INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 

Marion Ruebel 
The University of Akron 

In the first portion of this presentation I would like to make seme 
general comments on education, loading up to the aspect of individuali?.i'.ig 
instruction, and then get into the specifics of individualizing instruction. 

In general, when we talk about the area of education, and I think 
hi^'Jier education is to blame for this, we talk about continuous progress, 
ind ividuali 2i ng instruction; we talk about such old fashioned things as 
ability grouping (however there's still a lot of people who don't know 
what it means). We give lip service to these things in methods courses 
in higher education, and when people go out to teach they just know what 
the word is, they don't know what it means. ulien they start teaching, or 
when our students leave the University of Akron, and we're not unique in 
this, when people leave Colleges of Education and go out to their first 
job, they revert back and teach just the way they were taught. Not in 
colleges, but the way they were taught in high school. I think we're, 
making no change whatsoever. 

Teachers tell me that they need more "methods of teaching," and when 
I ask them what should he taught in a methods course, they can't tell me. 
because we're so far out in left field we're not even sure what we need, 
in order to do an effective job of teaching. Now I believe this: if v/e're 
going to talk about such things as individuali zing ins true t ion , then 
sooner or later we're going to have to teach teachers how to do it. We 
have to get down to the nitty gritty things of how to individualize in- 
struction. I think these are the things we hsve to talk about In higher 
education . 

You have to know a lot about the kids you are teaching. What kinds of 
diverse backgrounds do these kids come from? What do they know when you 
get them? And where do you want them when they leave? I don't thin!< we 
take time co look at things like this. 

When we innovate we buy a new textbook and outline this new textbook 
and regurgitate it out to the youngsters from our point of view, and then 
ask them to regurgitate it back to us on Friday, and if the two mesh they 
get a good grade. That my friends, is not innovation, and by the same 
token is not teaching. It is possible that 50% of the kids in this class- 
room had no need for the information in this textbook, and so, systematically, 
we have to look for where students are at. We have to do this In higher 
education too . 

If you're teaching in a two-year institution I thlul<. it's extremely 
important that you take a hard look at where your people are at when you 



This paper has been edited from audio tape. 
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start with them and then determine where do you want them to be when vou 
finish with them? We find that the good student gets bet.er and the poor 
student gets worse. The reason for this is that wt standardize education, 
and if the youngster doesn't fit in the standardized mold he fails. Ke 
look at it this vay: education is here - if you want it you can have it. 
That won*t work anymore today. I'm not a liberal, but I think I have a 
feel for what students need. I know that we can't say "you have to fit 
into a mold to be educated." If we didn't try to standardize education, 
if we met their needs as they came along, when they graduated from higl\ 
school there would be no difference in what they know or their ability to 
learn than there was on day one when they started to school. Until we 
get this across to teachers, we're Just goin^ to be shooting cheese balJs 
to the moon. We really are not making a dent in what we're doing for 
the individual student. 

Now I'm not a real buff on behavioral objectives but 1 think somewhere 
along the line we determine what a youngster has to know in order to get 
out of school. They have to go for 13 years. We've got a lot of people 
in secondary education, in the college of education, in the university, 
that shouldn't be here, because they don't have the tools to get ahead 
do the things they're supposed to do. We can revert this back to the back- 
ground they've had in public education. 

What has happened to the grading tendency in public education? Do 
you know what the average undergraduate grade vras last spring when we 
graduated people from the University cf Akron. 2.8. This was the average. 
Okay, what have we done as far as society is concerned and as far as 
evaluation is concerned. We have bowed to the pressures thnt society has 
put on us as far as evaluation ^nd as far as grading is concerned. We 
havf. bowed to these pressures, and as we bow to them grading goes up. I 
can remeniher when a C was a very respectable graie. But today T think 
this has taken on less meaning, because our a^'erage student that graduated 
last spring had a 2.8. That's a pretty high average. Today in graduate 
school, I think a B as far as the student is con/^erned is very average. 
As far as I'm concerned, if a B takes on any special meaning at all this 
is outstanding. But I think we've bowed to pressures that have been put 
on us, as far as society is concerned, to not meet the needs of the kids 
but just pacify the kids. I think that the place to start is to cone up 
with something that would lead us to individualizing instruction. 

Nov some basic statements before we can lead up to individualizing 
instruction, concerning education itself. The technology is changing 
faster than organizations can change people. The slowest thing we have 
in society is education. The slowest moving. 1 think every good idea that 
education has come up with has come from industry. The world that our 
students are going to live in is much different than the world we prepared 
ourselves for 20 years ago. We have to keep in mind that the whole area 
of technology is changing much ^aster than organizations can change people. 
We have to get to the phil sophical question of do we train oeople in 
education to fit into society or do we train people in education to change 
society. Needless to say it has to be a combination of both. \'l\\at kind 
of an end product do we want to turn out? 
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WhaC does a youngster have to know to graduate from high school? If we 
just teach not to the Individual but to the total group we are going to 
have the same number of kids failing that have always failed. We have to 
integrate we have to get the goals of the organization together with the 
needs of the individual. If the goals and what you're doing don't mesh 
together, you're going in the wrong direction. 

Did you ever have a teacher , specif ically in higher education, whose 
notes were all lop eared, the paper started turning yellow with age. You 
can't tell me that the kids didn't change. The kids changed every year, 
probably from quarter to quarter. Rut the professor hasn'c changed. Ln 
other words, he was never interested in meshing the things together. Do 
any of us ever do that? Use the same notes over and over. You can't tell 
me the kids never changed. Flexibility would answer the problem as far as 
integration within the schools is concerned. You have to find out what 
are the individual needs and then change the goals of the organization to 
mesh with these individual needs. 

Individualizing Instruction . First we have to start with sone misconcep- 
tions that we have in education regarding individualizing instruction. 
First individualizing instruction does not meaa that you have 25-30 differ- 
ent activities going on In the room at Che same time. You've tfiught school 
long enough to know that you can't walk into a classroom, whether it be a 
university or on a secondary level, and have 25 or 30 youngsters doing a 
different activity at the same time. That is not individualizing. Secondly, 
individualizing instruction does not mean complete computer assisted in- 
struction. I think the computer has a tremendous future In education, 
and I think it has a future in individualizing instruction, but the school 
system that says it can not individualize instruction because they don't 
have access to a computer is copping out. In other words this is a scape- 
goat. You don't have to have a computer in order to individualize. Third- 
ly, individualizing instruction does not mean that the teacher turns over 
all responsibility of learning to the students. Fourth and most important 
of what individualizing instruction does not mean, i*t does not mean that 
there is one and only one special program that's going to meet the needs 
of the students. In other words you cannot implement one program and- say 
that you're individualizing. This is what we're doing today in most cases. 
We're giving the students one textbook and we expect them Co get certain 
things from that textbook and'v;hen the things they think are important mesh 
with the things I think are important then they're successful. That's not 
the way to do it. If you have a range of abilities within your classroom, 
5 different levels, you've got to have 5 different programs, if you're 
going to individualize instruction, because we can't take students and. 
make them fit one particular mold. 

There is not one particular program that means individualizing. Indi- 
vidualizing instruction is represented by the following. Number one: indi- 
vidualizing is custom tailoring instruction to fit each par ticularj learner . 
Second, it's based on the premise that there are several best ways for 
each learner to learn, and not one best way for all learners to learn. 
Third, if we truly individualize we should make three major adjustments in 
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teaching. Number one, we have to make some adjustments in the educational 
texts. Number two, we have to adjust learner behavior. Number three, we 
have to adjust teacher behavior. In other words we have to adjust the 
way we're doing it now if we're going to individualize. 

Learner behavior is the action performed in the learning task. To 
adjust learner behavior I think you have to offer many and varied activities 
to the same kids. Some pupils will learn better in a certain way, and 
others will learn better in another way. I think you have to find which 
way the individual student learns best. You have to provide ar> classroom 
teachers an outlet for a very broad range of activities and interests. I 
don't think that we have to cater completely to the kids but I know that 
if a student is studying something he is interested in he is going to be 
motivated much more, than if he is studying something he's not interested 
in. Next, what is teacher behavior ? It is the teacher's actions performed 
in the teacher task to facilitate the learner. To adjust teacher behavior, 
you have to gear teaching to the individual. You have to custom tailor 
it to the students that you hr.ve. Students are different when you get 
them and they are going to be different when they leave, so you have to 
treat them differently when you have them. 
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TEACHING AND BEHAVI0R.\L OBJECTIVES 
An Instructional System 

Tsobel L. Pfeiffer 
The University of Akron 

Bc-lmviora objectives nro relevant today. Textbooks, speakers, and 
articles in educational journal^ are using the term "behavioral objectives," 
The term, not the concept, is relatively new. Twenty- five years ago, 
Ralph Tyler was emphasizing the importance cf this kind of teaching goal. 
llov('Vcr, a nunber of factors in the educational scene have contriDuted to 
;i focus on bc)iavi oral ob j cc t ives and made teachers f ami ] iar wi th then in 
the last six i>r seven yoars. 

The cr isii in Amur ican publ ic education, reflected in lack of financial 
support and general dissatisfaction of students, has produced accountability 
as a criterion for educators. \-J]'io will acept the responsibility for such 
vaguenc'SS as "appreciate", "know", and 'understand?" Terms relating to 
obst^rvable student behavior, such as define, construct, summarize, are 
required. Accountability and behavioral objectives go together. 

Silberman attributes the educational crisis to "mindlessness" which 
characterizes society as a whole. The solution in the schools requires 
establishing purpose and continuously considering what is done, how it is 
done and why it is done.^ This point of view might be restated - "If you 
don't know where you're going, you're liable to end up somewhere else."^ 
On a daily basis as well as by unit, course, and total program, there must 
be decisions concerning where the learner is going, selection from the 
alternate routes, and an assessment of progress on the way. 

Programmed learning has been another source of support for behavioral 
objectives. For the sequential mastery in a program, specific objectives 
must be carefully derived for each task or phase of the task. The planning 
necessitates establishing essential requisites for the task and proceeding 
in small steps. Behavior modification also requires specific behavioral 
objectives. Regardless what kind of a reinforcement program is used, the 
teacher must decide what particular behavior of a student will be eliminated 
and what behaviors will be encouraged . Teachers planning ei ther programmed 
materials or behavior modification necessarily are utilizing behavioral 
ob j ec t ive.j . 

Behavioral objectives are goals isTitten to include the following: 

1. The student is the subject. 

2. Thi2 verb is an observable action or produces an observable product. 

3. The conditions for performance of the task are specified. 

4. The criterion for acceptable behavior is given. 



^Silberman, Charles E. , Crisis in the Classroom . New York: Random 
House, 1970, p. 11. 



Mager, Robert F. , Developing Attitude Toward Learning . Palo Alto, 
California! Feron Pbulishers, 1968, p. 13. 
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These objectives state what the student will be able to do as a result of 
certain learning experiences. Some examples are: 

given five sets of three fractions with single digit 
denominators, the student will be able to arrange them from 
smallest to largest with 4 of the 5 problems correct. 

When given a volleyball, the student will be able to 
demonstrate a correct procedure for serving. 

After a study of the effect of drugs, twenty percent of the 
students responding to an unsigned questionnaire will show 
more hesitancy about personal drug use than was shown on the 
same questionnaire given earlier in the school year. 

Behavioral objectives focus on student behavior but they must meet the 
same criteria as any educational goals. Objectives must be worthwhile. 
So often, trivia are observable and mistakenly considered good objectives. 
The learning must have importance for the individual from the perspective 
of the content area. Educational goals should also represent the three 
domains of learning: cof:;nltive, affective and psychomotor. Cognitive 
goals refer to intellectual activities and have been a major concern of 
our educational system. Psychomotor skills involve physical activity and 
coordination, e.g., typing, using tools, sewing on a button. Affective 
goals are those concerned with attitudes, interests, and values and involve 
an emotional impact on the learner. Teachers sometimes disregard how a 
student feels about their subject. But even when achievement has been 
outstanding, the teacher cannot consider himself successful unless the 
learner has maintained or increased his interest in the subject. The 
college professor may have been pleased by the achievement of a specific 
girl in his biology class because she did well on tests after Tnemorizing 
details from the text. However, the student left the final exam, took her 
textbook to the bookstore and sold it with the comment, "That's the last 
biology book I'll read!" In spite of the student's '-'A" for the course, the 
professor was not successful in the affective domain for this student. 

Educational goals then shoul d be_ wor thwhile and varied. The variety 
encompasses three domains and provides different levels of activities within 
the domain. Since the cognitive goals are the major concern in most courses, 
the teacher should be aware of some classification of these intellectual 
activities and should provide opportunities for students to experience these. 
One frequently used system is Bloom's Taxonomy which has six categories: 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 
Teacher questions tend to stress the first category, memory. These questions 
are easy to formulate, and answers are definitely right or x^rong. However 
if teachers are sincere in their intentions to teach students to think, 
then activities and assessment must include experiences beyond recall. 
Comprehension involves translation, interpretation and extrapolation, 



-^Bloom, Benjamin S. (ed.) Taxonomy of Educational Objectives . New York: 
David McKay Co., Inc., 1956- 
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Translation is involved in foreign language study and also in going from 
a vnritten problem to an algebraic statement. A graph can be verbally 
interpreted and a prediction from the data is an instance of exprapolation. 
Using a generalization or principle in a new situation is application, 
e.g,, punctuating a paragraph correctly after studying rules for use of 
punctuation marks. Analysis is the breaking down of a unit into its 
component parts; for example, a political speech could be studied in 
relation to the appeal techniques used by the speaker. Synthesis is the 
combining of elements in a unique product; a callage, a summary, an oral 
report all are examples. Evaluation involves judging on the basis of 
criteria, A behavioral objective, for instance, could be evaluated on 
the basis of whether the four basic requirements were included. The 
teacher may find constructing test items above the memory level is a 
difficult job. Yet higher mental processes are basic when students cope 
with a changing society. Only when these cognitive skills are developed 
is education in a democracy fulfilling its major responsibility, providing 
skills for making intelligent choices. 

Behavioral objectives then, must be worthwhile goals and must include 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor learning on different levels of 
complexity. Such a selection of objectives provides a basis for improved 
planning with better educational results. 

The planning of a teacher begins with these objectives. The goals, 
in terms of what the student will be able to,do as a consequence of his 
learning, provide the bases for the selection of appropriate activities. 
Since there is a great number of possible experiences which could be used 
to reach the objectives, a professional selection is required. The students, 
their background and capabilities must be considered. Learning is facilitated 
when the learner: 

1. responds actively in the situation, 

2. sees some possibility of succeeding. 

3 . experiences success . 

4. is encouraged to discover relationships and generalizations, 

5 . perceives the purpose of the learning ac tivity. 

These concepts must be considered in the plans. Limitations of equipment, 
materials and location are also important. The teacher, with his repertoire 
of teaching strategies, his interests and his values will be a determining 
factor in establishing the objectives and then choosing particular learning 
experiences to achieve the objectives and finally evaluating on the basis of 
their objectives. The evaluation, as well as the activities, are related to 
the goals. In other words, where the learner is going determines the alternate 
routes and the check points along the way. When the teacher discerns that 
progress toward the goal is not satisfactory > then the activities are 
reorganized or recycled. In fact, the teaching is continuously adapted to 
the evaluation data. 

The system then has three major components: objectives, activities 
and evaluation. (See Figure I) The teacher- has a critical responsibility in 
considering these and other input factors and making the appropriate selection 
and adaptation in the cdntinuing cycle. For after the objectives have been 
attained, then new objectives for new tasks are formulated. 
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This system is valid for a course, a unit or a daily plan. The difference 
is in the specificity of objectives. Together these are an interrelated 
whole, but the dally plans are derived from the unit and the ultimate course 
goals. In other words, the daily objectives are specific and detailed. 
These taken In relation to a unit provide broader unit goals which, in turn 
indicate the scope of the course. (See Figure II) 




Fig. 1 



"Peanuts" recently provided an illustration of these levels. Charlie 
Brown struck out in his baseball game. He was depressed and confided to 
Lucy that his goal was playing major league ball. Lucy, in her inimitable 
fashion, suggested he should work on a more immediate task - getting to the 
pitcher's mound without tripping. So, with dally objectives, teachers 
strive toward those more comprehensive and ultimate course goals. 

Good teaching then is based on the formulation of appropriate 
behavioral goals which focus on student learning, selection of activities 
to accomplish the objectives, and evaluating the process to promote 
continuous progress toward the objectives. The teacher has the critical role 
in adapting this system to his unique situation and to his students. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULUM AND PREPARATION FOR INSTRUCTION 
IN VOCATIONAL AND TEOTNICAL EDUCATION 

Albert J, Pautler, Jr. 
State Universitv of New York at Buffalo 



Goodlad (1969) sta*cti, "If the most frequently discussed and 
recommended educational practice? of the Education Decade were already 
implemented, the following would seem reasonable. 

FIRST , teaching wou Id be charac t or i zr^d hv efforts to d ctermi ne 

where the student is at the outset of instruction, to 
diaj^nnse hi:^ nttninmcnts and problems and to base subsequent 
ins t ruction on the results of the diap,nosis. 

SECOND, learninr; would be directed toward "learning how to learn," 

toward sel f-sustai ninR inquirv rather than the incmori zati on 
and regurgitation of facts. 

THIRD, this inquiry would carrv the student out of confinin;* 

clnssrooms and into direct observation of nhvsica'i ar^d 
human phenomena. 

FOURTH, classrooms would be characterized by a wide varietv of 

learning materials - records, tapes, moOels , programmed 
materials, film strips, pamphlets, and television - and 
would not be dominated by textbooks. 

FIFTH, attention to, and concern for, the individual and 

individual differences would show through clearly in 
assignments, class discussions, use of materials, group 
prac ticcs , ^nd evaluat ion . 

SIXTH, teac])/^rp. wouJf^ u i^ierstand and use such learning principles 

as reir Torco^icnt , motivation and trans f er of training . 

SEVENTH, visitors would ^(^^ vigorous, often heated, small and large 

group discussions, v;ith the teacher in the background, rather 
than forefront . 



F.IGHTH, one would find rather flexible school environments - marked 

by li ttle attention to grade levels - and extensive use of 
team teaching activities involving groups of teachers, oldrr 
pupils, parents arid other persons in thp teach! ng-I eaniing 
process . And , certainly, it would be reasonable to expect to 
find innovative ways of dealing with special educational 
problems such as those presented by environment a llv hand i- 
capped children." (p. 60) 



The stated eight points have been used to more or less, set the 
stage for nieaningul curriculum development in vocational-techrl cal education- 



A mnjor purpose of education is to prepare people to adiust to and 
improve the present and future society. Vocational education must be 
considered a part of the total education of an Individual because success 
in a particular vocational area is dependent upon general education as 
well as vocational education. This implies that vocational education 
must concern itself with the teacliing of basic Reneral knowledge and 
skills a?; well as vocational knowledge and skills. 

Cnniculum development in vocational-technical education is compli- 
cated by the diversity of occupational obiectives; differences in educa- 
tional levels, tvpes of programs, and grouos served; geographical 
variations in occupations: and hv a wide range of occupations. Although 
there are basic principles of curriculum development, comnetent subject 
matter specialists are essential when these principles are applied to 
Specific occupations. 

Vocational-technical education, while not unique as a discipline is 
unique as a program, and this uniqueness is reflected in student goals, 
curriculum, instructor qualifications and facilities and equipment 
needed for the instructional program. 



CURRICULUM 

It would seeip, appropriate to define the meaning of curriculum. Each 
and every author of a text or book dealing with curriculum seems to arrive 
at a different definition of the meaning of curriculum. A review of some 
of the most common definitions seems appr:>priate and they follow: 

Say lor and Alexander (1967) offer the following definition: 

"Curriculum encompasses all learning opportunities provided 
by the school. Thus, we think of "the curriculum" and "the program" 
of the school as synonymous. In another sense, the curriculum of 
an individual pupil includes the learning opportunities he actually 
selects and experiences; this is the "curriculum. had . " Although 
all curriculum planners aim to provide a "curriculum planned" which 
would be of optimum value to learners, thev generally provide a much 
greater range of opportunities than anv one individual pupil would 
select and experience. It is this total planned program and the fit 
of its individual parts to each other and to individual pupils with 
which we are primarilv concerned." 

Doll (1967) defines curriculum as: 

"The commonly accepted definition of the curriculum has changed 
from content of courses of study and list of subjects and courses 
to all the experiences which are offered to learners under the 
auspices or direction of the scliool. These experiences may occur 
in school busses, cafeterias, the corridors as well as in classrooms 
and aud i toriums . " 
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Anderson (1965) defines curriculum as: 

"The curriculum is defined in terms of the quality of 
pupil experiences in the school environment. The ciirri culum 
includes not only classroom experiences, but also the extra- 
class activities: the planned school services such as the 
library and health services, the field trips into the comnjun- 
ity, the school assemblies and the entire school community 
as used for learning experiences. All of these are deliber- 
ately planned by the school to serve social purposes," 

Inlow (1966) states the following in regard to the curriculum: 

. .curriculum will carry the connotation of the 
planned composite effort of any school to guide pupil learning 
toward predetermined learning outcomes," 

Many itiore definitions of curriculum could be listed. For operational 
purposes, this paper will use the Inlow (1966) definition which is, 
"Curriculum will carry the connotation of the planned composite effort 
of any school to guide pupil learning toward predetermined learning out- 
comes," It is, therefore, essential that the faculty of any school have 
estaolished objectives stating the predetermined learning outcomes for 
their students , 



EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The importance of educational objectives for the school, the program 
and the individual courses should be of high prioritv to the faculty, 
administration, students and parents. In vocational education, the ob- 
jectives should also be of interest to the local industrial community. 
In f ac t , members of the local Indus trial communi ty should be asked to 
serve on the various advisory committees charged with arriving at suit- 
able educational objectives for the various programs and courses. A 
school, program and course can only be evaluated in terms of what were 
i tR stated objectives. Any other method of evaluation is criminal. 

It is not the intent of this papar to list objectives for various 
schools , programs or courses as that is the responsibility of the schools 
and those associated with them. 

As I do view it, the vocational education program should be guided 
in writing educational objectives by both educational considerations and 
the pressures, needs and skills required by a modern industrial society. 
Figure 1 which follows should help to explain the previous statement. 

EDUCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The ob j ec t ives oT technical programs should be considered and s tated 
based upon the general education objectives and the demands and needs of 
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the world of work. The educational considerations are listed in three 
categories: (a) overall, (b) department, and (c) specific. Before a 
discussion of these three categories can begin, it will first be 
n<>cessary to discuss the three influencing factors as shown in Figure 1. 
These factors are: (a) A Philosophy of Democri y, (b) Basic Needs, and 
(c) Characteristics of Contemporary Society. 

A Philosophy of Democracy 

Each and every individual has an equal r:ght to as much education as 
he is capable of handling. All should be entitled to this education 
withoug regard to race, color or creed. 

Although most will agree that all should have equal rights to 
quality and diversified educational programs, this in practice is just 
not possible for many reasons. The problem of large city schoi'^1 systems 
to attract highly qualified and skilled teachers is but one example. 
Another would be the inability of a small school district to provide the 
wide range of academic and occupational programs for its student body. 
Many other items of concern could be mentioned which influence the right 
to equal education of all students. 

Since our major concern is technical-vocational education, let's 
focus for a moment on the problems of providing quality and equal occupa- 
tional^ education programs. The local school officials must be convinced 
of the need to offer occupational programs of equal quality to its 
academic program. The range of courses available should be sufficient 
to meet the needs of those students who can best profit from occupational 
preparation courses. The school district, no matter what its sii;e, must 
be advised of its role to provide occupational education programs as best 
it can. It is obvious that some districts will provide quality programs 
while others will not make any efforts. 

It should be obvious that although we say ■'n a democracy that all 
students should receive an equal education, this is not the case. At the 
local level, the community influences the school Program and should demand 
a quality program which meets the needs of Lll t\,e students. Equal 
attention should be given the occupational preparation program as that 
received by the college preparatory program. 

Basic Needs 

Human beings attempt to satisfy the three essential needs of pro- 
viding food, clothing and shelter for themselves and their family. The 
ability for providing these basic needs is contingent upon the ability 
of the person to earn money to obtain the necessary foods, cloth.fng and 
shelter. These needs must be satisfied before we can worry about educa- 
tion. 

Society and the educational system has the responsibility of pro- 
viding each individual with the opportunity necessary to gain suitable 
employment in the work world. It does not matter on what level the indi- 
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vidua! receives this trair.in;^, but it should be available to liim. It 
should be available for in-school you th , and out-of -school yoi: th and 
adults. It appears to tlus writer that before we can solve many of our 
current problems, we must he able to educite or train all people to 
earn a living. 

Vocational education will help the individual gain security, status 
and a bt^longing in his society. If each Individual is given the oppor- 
tunity for occupational and academir education, his ability to participate 
more fully in societ>^ should he met. 

The point is that vocational education is one of the most essential 
items in helping an individual fulfill his basic needs. In the develop- 
ment of an occupational preparation prr^gram, the concern of the individual 
student should be a ma-jor consideration. Allow each student the 
opportunity to fulfill his basic needs by providing as much general and 
vocational education as he can handle. 

Characteristics of .Contemporary Societv 

Occupational program planners, must give considerable attention to 
the present and future trends in society. National as .'ell as local con- 
siderations must be considered in program planning- Some of the major 
items of consideration follow: 

Urbanization 

Mobility of the population 

Racial Integration 

Automation 

Rapid Changi2 

Specialization 

Mechanization 

The above list of considerations which occupational program planners 
should consider in program df^velopment is by no means complete. The items 
should be considerec'. and investigated in detail to determine the applica- 
tion at the local planning level. Obviously, the main concern is with 
the types of programs (specializaticj.d) which should be offered to best 
prepare the students tor the wor'^d of worK. The many influencing factors 
of contemporary society must be considered by those planning new occupa- 
tional preparation programs. 

Figure 1 indicated that the educational objectives of concern to 
occupational education are influenced by the following : Philosophy of 
Democracy, Basic Needs, Characteristics of Contemporary Society. The more 
explicit considerations will now be discussed in greater detail. 

The more explicit educa tional obj ect ives of immediate importance to 
occupational program planners may be divided into three major areas. The 
areas are : (a) Overall , (b) Depar tment , and (c^ Spec if i c . 

Overall Objectives 

Occupational program planners should be concerned with general educa- 
tional objectives as they apply to total educational programs as well as 



the importance to department level and spec i f ic considerations . T t is 
sugpes ted that such proprain planners be aware of the f ol lowi nR : Devel op 
TTtental Tasks of Adolescence; Ten Imperative !\eeds of YoiUb of Secondary 
School Age; The Seven Cardinal Principles of Education. The occupationn 
program planner should be aware of the listed needs and ta.-=ks and con- 
sider them for efficient proj^ram planning. 

Bavigb)jrst (1953) suggests the Developmental Tasks of Adolescence 
in his book Human Development and Educat ion . 

DEVELOP>TENTAL TASKS OF ADOLESCENCK 

Accepting one' s physique and accepting a 
masculine or feminine role. 

Achieving new relations vith age-mates of 
both sexes. 

Achieving emotional independence of 
parents and other adults. 

Achieving assurance of economic ind e- 
pendence . 

Selecting and preparing for an occupation . 

Developing intellectual skills and concepts 
necessary for civic competence. 

Desiring and achieving sociallv responsible 
behavior , 

Preparing for marriage and familv life. 

Building coT.5cious values (esthetic, religious, 
ethical) in harmony with an adequate scientific 
work picture, (p, 338) 

The Educational Policies Commission (19^^) lists the Ten Imperative 
Meeds of Youth. 

THE TEN IMPERATIVE NEEDS OF YOUTH 

1, All youth need to develop salable skills 
and those under s tandings and attitudes tha t 
mike the worker an intell_igent and productive 
p;:>r ticipant in economic life . To this end, 
moi>t youth need supervised work experience as 
well as an education in the skills and knowledges 
of their occupations , 



2, All youth need to develop and maintain good 
health and physical fitness. 
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3. All youth need to understiind the significance 
of the family for the individual and society and 
the conditions conducive to successful family 
living , 

^. All vouth need to understand the rights and 
duties of the citi''.pn of a democratic society 
and to be diligent and competent in the 
performance of their obligations as members of 
the community and citizens of the state and 
nat ion. 

5- All youth need to know how to purchase 
and use Roo d p and services intelli^entlv , 
understanding both the values received by 
the consumer and the economic consequences 
of their acts, 

6. All youth need to understand ^he methods 
of science, the influence of science on human 

life, and the main scientific facts concerning , 
the nature of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop 
their capabilities to appreciate beauty in 
literature, art and nature, 

8. All youth need to be able to use their 
leisure time well and to budget is wisely, 
balancing activities that yield satisfactions 
to the individual with those that are sociallv 
useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for 
other persons, to grow in their insight into 
ethical values and principles, and to be able 
to live and work cooperatively with others. 

\ 10, All youth need to grow in ability to think 
rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, 
and to read and listen with understanding, 
(pp. 225-22f>) 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education (1918) 
suggested what it called The Seven Cardinal Principles of Education, 

THE SEVEN CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 

1. Health 

2. Command of Fundamental Processes 
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3. Worthy Home Membership 

4. Vocation 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy Use of Leisure 

7. Ethical Character 

Department Objectives 

The department level objectives should be stated educational object- 
ives appropriate to all vocational preparation programs. They should be 
based on firm educational ' ^-'ory and practical in nature. The writing 
of objectives is best if a: staff members, within the department, are 
involved in setting dor-m t occupational preparation objectives. 

At this point, it be indicated that some consideration be given 

to evaluate the succ v failure of the department in achieving its 
stated objective's, A i^ro^ram should be evaluated only in terms oF what 
were its stated objectives . 

Based upon the overall educational objectives discussed earlier, 
the following department level objectives are suggested to the occupa- 
tional program planner. 

Preparing the Learner for Occupation 
/. 

This has been and is the main objective of vocational education. It 
is suggested that the written statement of the local level should place 
limitations on this objective. In other words, is the learner prepared 
for a specific occupation, or a range or cluster of occupations? What 
would be considered related occupations and how are they to be deter- 
mined? Remember that evaluation is based on the stated objectives. 
Most vocational educators are familiar with follow-up studies of past 
vociational graduates. The follow-up study after graduation is used to 
obtain a percentage of the number of graduates who enter their field of 
specialization, or a closely related field. Little mention is made to 
indicate how related occupations are determined for follow-up purposes. 
The point is that if an electrical technology gradua^te is employed as a 
parts counterman, is he working in his specialization? 

Assurance of Economic Independence 

Tliis item is directly related to preparing for an occupation. The 
concern, however, is to make sure that the learner is adequately pre- 
pared to take his place in the work force and gain economic independence. 

Occupational program planners must constantly follow-up past graduates 
and determine if they have suitable earning power. The program planners 
and teachers must be aware of industrial change and technology and keep 
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up-to-date. Is there' a need and a demand for the students who complete 
an occupational program or are they outdated and insufficiently prepared 
at graduation? This is a difficult item to evaluate but should be of 
major concern to all educators. 

Satisfaction of Human Needs 

Since a great majority of the life space of every individual is 
spent in some form of an occupation, satisfaction is necessary. Every 
attempt should be made in occupational programs to help the learner find 
satisfaction in his x>7ork. Encourage the learner to do the best he 
possible is able to do and develop as much skill as possible. Personal 
satisfaction is important and the attitude of the teacher is perhaps 
the best way of helping the student gain it. It is very difficult to 
evaluate in any objective way. 

To this writer, these three stated items are most important in 
occupational preparation. They should be written in simple terms and 
by the members of the department to be the most meaningful to all. 

Specific Objectives 

At this point, the overall and department objectives which have been 
discussed would be applied to the actual specialization. The specific 
objectives of a particular course in mechanical technology would be 
spelled out in detail with consideration given to the overall and depart- 
ment level objectives. The specific objectives would be those which 
would be found in the course of study dealing with the specialization 
of concern. These objectives would, and should, be based on the general 
objectives of education as wnll as the specific objectives of occupa- 
tional education. 

The influences of the present and future world of work would be of 
major concern. Stated objectives in terms of goals to be achieved are 
essential, since final evaluation is based upon the success of the learner 
to achieve the stated specific objectives. It would be' at this point 
that the teacher or a group of teachers would spell out specific behavior- 
al objectives for the mechanical technology course or any course. 

At this point, the objectives of the school, program and courses 
would be written and agreed upon by those involved in the decision- 
making process. Remember, final evaluation should be based upon the 
stated objectives. 

THE FIELD STITDY 

The occupational offerings (electronics, machine design, etc.) should 
be decided upon as a result of a field study. The field study is a " 
survey of the local, state or national situation to determine what 
specializations should be offered in a certain school or county. The 
development of a field study is a topic within itself and will not be 
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oldhorated upon in this paper. Advlsorv comml t toes m.^de up of memhers 
of the locnl i ndustr i n ] communi ty shou Id piny an active role in the 
planning, operation and evaluation of the field study. 

At ttiis point, the field st\idy has been conducted and educational 
ohiectives uTitten and agreed upon for the school prat;rani and courses. 

Figure 2 is a curriculum design which indicates some of the influ- 
ences on the all school program. In addition, the influence of the 
educational objectives on the all school program are effected by philo- 
sophy, sociology and psychology. All of these influences should be 
considered in the development of the teaching-learning situation. 
Figure 3 i^; especially related to occupational preparation programs. 
Knough has already bet'U said about educational considerations and the 
pref5suro of the world of work. Our concern will now shift to the 
development of the teaching-learning situation. 



THE PROGRAM 

After the design and structure of the program are decided upon, the 
real curriculum develoi:»ment effort begins. Program refers to the program 
in automotive mechanics or electronics, as two examples. A program raav 
be one, two or more years in length and made up of smaller packages 
known as courses, Tliese courses may be designed for a 10 week, 20 week 
or 40 week period of instructional time or more or less as the situation 
warrants. The decision as to the organizational structure and th^ 
Variety of programs (tipecial i nations) to be offered is a local one. 
After the organisational structure and programs are decided upon, the 
real curriculum development effort begins. 



THE COURSE OF STUDY 

According to Schaefer (1969), "Much is being said these days about 
'behavioral' goal setting. But the hard facts are clear and precise 
objectives of the day-by-day teaching have all too often been lacking." 
Assuming that clear, well written objectives stated in behavioral terras 
have been decided upon by the school staff, it now becomes time to 
develop the various courses of study essential to implement the stated 
school and program objectives. 

Mager and Beach (1967) in their book, Developing Vocational Instruction , 
outline the steps of the preparation phase which are designed to insure 
that all the information and practice necessary to perform the job are 
included in the course. (See Figure 4) Their book should be of value 
to anyone interested in occupational instruction based on behavioral 
obj ect ives . 

Two other approaches to course construction are worthy of considera- 
tion. Tuckman (1968) described a technique called structural analysis 
uhich represents an attempt to analyze terminal performance objectives 
for a unit of subject matter into a sequence of subordinate or pre- 



CURRICULUM DESIGN 
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Philosophy 



Sociology 
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FIGURE 2: Curriculum Design 
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requisite competencies which must be satisfactorily mastered if success- 
ful temina] performance is to occur. Competencies are arranged in the 
liierarchy bv level, going from complex to simple. 

Those responsible for course construction should seek expert advice 
before attempting to develop a course of studv based on behavioral 
objectives. I'f the teacher must develop his course of studv and is 
interested in doing it based on behavioral objectives, he should be 
offered expert advice and assistance, Tt is not a process one can master 
from a text book alone. 



SU>mARY 

An attempt has been made to suggest a practical vet very realistic 
theory of vocat ional- technical curriculum development. Curriculum was 
defined and high priority assigned to the writing of educational ob- 
jectives. If program evaluation is to occur, then the program should 
be evaluated in terms of its stated objectives. Thus, the need for well 
stated educational objectives. 

Course construction should be based on behavioral objectives which 
are well written and clearly understood by the student. 

If you and I are to stand accountable to the students, parents and 
employers, every effort should bo made to provide the best program as 
is possible for the studerLs. 
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THE STEPS IN COURSE PREPARATION 



JOB DESCRIPTION 



TARGET FOPUTATION 



TASK ANALYSIS 



COURSE PREREQUISITES 









COURSE OBJECTIVES 






-> 



Si^ 

PREREQUISITES TEST 



CRITERION EXAMINATION 



Taken from "Developing Vocational Instruction" 
by Robert Mager and Kenneth Beach, Fearon 
Publishers, Palo Alto, California. 



FIGURE 4: Steps in Course Preparation 
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THE OUTLINE ^ 

To be a really usable item the course of study should be contained 
In some form of loose-leaf binder, so that units can be modified, deleted, 
or added to as the necessity for change or modification is realised. 
Also, as lesson plans are cons true ted by the teacher during the course 
of the year they can be added to the proper unit in the course of study. 
It is generally much easier to up-date and modifv a course of study assembled 
in this manner than it would be to change a bound copy. 

The following items should be considered essential to every course 
of fitudy, 

1. Title Page 

2. Introductory statement 

3. Philosophy of tho school 

A. Objectives of the course-desired outcomes 



^. Student requirements prerequisites 

6. Length of the course 

7. Relstionsbip of course to all-school program 

8. Topical unit outline 

9. Instructional units 



10. Advisory commit r:ee statement 



Ipautler, Albert J. Teaching Shop and Laboratory Subjects , Columbus: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1971, p. 71. 
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EVALUATION BASED UPON A SYSTiiMATIC ANALYSIS OT TEACHING: 
THE TEACHING SKILL OF BRAINSTORMTWG 

Charles R. Doty 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
Rutgers University 
The State University of New Jersey 



+ ANALYSIS OF TEACHING 
+ EVALUATION 

+ CERTIFICATION BY PERFORMANCE 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS 

The recent progress toward evaluation of all facets of education has 
produced efforts in almost every state. California, New York, Michigan, 
Louisiana, Florida and New Jersey, to mention a few, have research pro- 
jects on evaluation. The American Vocational Association has released 
its pilot test edition. Instruments and Procedures for the Evaluation of 
Vocational-Technical Education . The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education has a project titled "Model Curricula for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Teacher Education." Prior to this effort, the Center published a 
report on A System for State Evaluation of Vocational Education . These 
are all projects whose purpose is to analyze teaching and its related 
components by establishing a system of evaluation to increase education- 
al efficiency. 

Of special importance to the teacher educator is the objective in 
these and other projects to base certification upon an "individual's 
demonstrated ability to teach rather than only his performance in college 
courses (Peiformance Evaluation Project, 1972)." This objective requires 
a thorough analysis of teaching and the development of instruments, list- 
ing the specific behaviors for each teacher function or performance 
element, which may be used for certification based upon teacher performance. 
A performance element is a statement of an observable behavior which 
describes what a teacher will be doing as he functions in the teacher role. 

Each teacher educator can develop his own instruments to use as guides 
in supervisory sessions, to provide self-instruction for teachers and to 
serve evaluation purposes. To develop these instruments, the teacher 
educator should know the teacher education cycle within which evaluation 
occurs in order to determine when and what evaluation is appropriate. 
The teacher educator should also know t^rhat e^'aluation means t/.vl have 
guidelines before him for developing instruments. 

Cycle . The teacher education cycle (see Fig. 1) illustrates the steps 
to educate and evaluate teachers. The cycle begins with society express- 
ing needs and demands that it wants teachers to perform. Research in 
education produces the theory, knowledge and skills necessary to properly 
teach. Criteria (specific behaviors). Immediate and ultimate, for 
teacher performance are produced from the needs and demands of society 
and the information from research in education. The criteria are 
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translated by prograni planners into educational objectives for teacher 
education pi ">grams. These ob.iectives are used by curriculum developers 
to plan cours •* content and define instructional strategies, e.g., 
lecture or field experience, to educate the teachers. The objectives 
are also used as the basis for evaluation. Evaluation of the teacher 
occurs during enrollment in courses, pre-service teaching, in-service 
teaching and during the teacher's career. Certification presently 
occurs when a person receives a bachelor degree or if the person enters 
teaching directly from business or industry and after the person has 
actually taught full time witli or without teacher education. 

fcValua ti on . Two types of evaluation exist, immediate and ultimai". 
Immediate evaluation of teachers is the observation of their behavior 
while they are in class or remain enrolled In an educational course or 
program, Ultimate evaluation of teachers occurs after the teachers are 
no longer being prepared by a teacher educi^tion institution. 

Evaluation and ins truc\„ ion are inseparable. Evaluation is a 
learning experienc^^. It should also be pointed out that evaluation 
should b3 done using criteria which the teacher has known prior to his 
being evaluated. Tn fact, evaluation in its trviest sevise means that 
the person being evaluated knows what he is being rated on and has had 
the opportunity to practice before being evaluated. 

The idea, that the teacher knows the criteria he must fulfill, 
requires a detailed description of the behaviors (criteria) which he 
must possess and demonstrate at the time of evaluation. This descrip- 
tion shoul d also contain the behav iors to be exhib i t ed by the studen t , 
if sn\, depending upon tht performance eleroerit. For example, requi- 
sitioning supplies does not require a description of student behavior 
because students are not involved. 

Quid el 1 nes . An instrument is develooed in three stages, assuming that 
the teacher functions (performance elements) ht-ive been identified. 
These steps are : 1) defining the performance element, 2) an.?ly7>ing 
the behaviors (criteria) that the teacher must exhibit to accomplish 
the performance element and 3) developing an instrument, if needed, list- 
ing s^tudent outcomes. 

Defining the performance elemOiit actually means setting the para- 
meters of the element. For example, if the element "writing educational 
objectives'' has been identified, what does this mean? Does this mean 
the teacher must write educational objectives for a program, a course 
or a lesson? The guidelines for defining the performance element are 
probably best stated as questions which the developer must ask himself: 

1) What do I really expect the teacher to be able to do? 

2) Can this element be broken into other elements that are large 
enough that individual instruments should be developed for 
them? (note the example on educational objectives.) 

3) Can I define this element in two or three simple sentences, 
without restrictive clauses? 
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An example of a definition is illustrated in Figures 2 and 3 for the 
performance elcanent "brainstorming^ Does this definition fulfill the 
guidelines above? 

Guidelines for writing the behaviors (criteria) that the teacher 
must exhibit to accowplish the performance element are'. 

1) Each criterion should contain an observable and measureable 
behavior . 

2) Each criterion should contain a behavior that is feasible, based 
upon up-to-date information. 

3) Each criterion should include an inportant behavior necessary 
to the achievement of the performance element. 

^) The criteria should be listed in a logical sequence when 
poss ible. 

5) Each criterion should be a complete sentence. 

6) Each criterion should be concisely stated. 

7) The criteria should be cooisistent in terminology (e.g. student 
learner) and in the use of plurals and possessives. 

8) The criteria should be written in past tense. 

The guidelines are criteria. Do they fulfill the criteria? 

Following is an example of criteria for the performance element of 
brainstorming. Immediate criteria are listed for the teachers and 
students. Note, on the right h?r>d side, the criteria are labeled cog- 
nit ive» psychomotor or affective. This labeling aids the developer to 
check for missing criteria. 

Criteria for Teachers 
Brainstorming 

Based on observation of performance tne teacher ^ 

1. explained the pwrpose of brainstorming 

2. explained the rules of brainstorming 

3. defined the problem to be brains tormed 

4. recorded all ideas irmnediately 

5. avoided criticizing or evaluating student 
ideas 

6. encouraged continuous flow of ideas from 
s tudents' 

7. consolidated ideas after the session 

8. presented the summation of ideac to the 
students for their evaluation or use 

Criteria for Students 

Based on observation of performance the studen ts 

1. followed the rules of brainstorming 

2, produced Ideas on the problem 



cogni tive 
cognitive 
cognitive 
psychomotor 

affective 

cognitive 
cogni t ive 

cognitive 



affective 
cognitive 



iThe criteria are prefaced by the underlined phrase to insure a complete 
sentence for each criterion. 



\ 
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Instructor ^Teaching No. 

FIGURE 2 Tape No. Counter ^To 

Rater 



CRITIQUE FORM 
BRAINSTORMING 

Brainstorming is a technique to encourage creative thinking in order to 
produce nev and/or varied ideas. These ideas may offer potential solu- 
tions for problems being focused upon. 

Directions: The following items will be HOW WELL 

used to analyze the teacher Vs teaching. ;:;J ACCOMPLISHED 

If the teacher did not accomplish the 
item, mark "Did Not Accomplish." If the g 

teacher did accomplish the item, mark -u 
"How Well Accomplished." ij o a> S 

O -u 00 tH 

Si rt 

Did the teacher in the brainstorming vT o S o u 

session. q > -< o w 

1. st^ite the purpose of brainstorming? \ | | [ [ j | j [ | [ J 

2. explain the rules of brainstorming 
(i.e., A) No suggestion is to be 
criticized; B) All ideas will be 
recorded; C) Don't withhold any 

thought, no matter how wild it may . — , . — . . . . 

seem at the time; D) No complaining | | | ) [ | | ) | I [ | 

allowed) ? 



3. 


state the problem clearly? 


□ □□ 








4. 


provide a means of recording ideas 












rapidly (tape recorder, stenotypist, 
chalkboard , etc. ) ? 


□ □□ 








5. 


avoid criticism or evaluation of ideas? 


□ □□ 








6. 


permit chain thinking (build on ideas 
of others)? 


□ □□ 








7. 


prevent lulls by restating problem or 
trying a new problem? 


□ □□ 








After the session: 












consolidate the ideas? 


□ □□ 








2. 


present the summation of ideas to the 
students at a later meeting? 
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FIGURE 3 



Instructor^ 

Tape No. 

Rater 



^Teaching No._ 

Counter To 



CRITIQUE FORM 
BRAINSTORMING 

Brains torraing Is a technique to encourage creative thinking In order 
to produce new and/or varied ideas. These Ideas may offer potential 
solutions for problems being focused upon. 



Directions: The following items will be 
used to analyze the teacher's thinking. 
If the students did nor exhibit the item 
mark "DID NOT ACCOMPLISH." If the 
students accomplished the item, mark 
the proportion of the class who did: 
20% » 40:!;, 60% » 80%. or 100%. 



p. 
§ 



PERCENTAGE 
WHO 

ACCOMPLISHED 
ITEM 



o 



Did the student in the brainstorming 
session : 

1. avoid criticizing ideas of fellow 
stud ents? 

2. volunteer ideas without hesitation? 

3. avoid complaining about ideas given 
by the students? 

4. volunteer ideas on the problem being 
focused upon? 



20 40 60 80 100 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 
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The critique form (Fig. 2) on brainstorming was derived from the 
immediate criteria listed for the teacher. Hopefully, if the teacher 
used these behaviors in his teaching the ultimate objective would be 
achieved. The ultimate objective for the teacher might >- 'e been that 
the teacher use brainstorming to teach students to expand their 
thinking. The ultimate objective for students might be that they 
produce ideas without worrying about criticism. (This is only one way 
to achieve the ultimate objective. Other methods could exist and 
should be defined for teacher use.) For certification purposes this 
instrument would give the teacher and evaluator common reference for 
performance and evaluation, respectively. 

The critique form (Fig. 3) for the students was based upon the 
criteria listed for the students. Note that there are more behaviors 
than criteria. The reason is that the criterion states that the 
students will follow the rules of brainstorming. There is one 
criterion but there are four rules of brainstorming that must be stated 
in behavioral terms. 

Both critique forms should ensure a more acceptable and accurat*^ 
evaluation of the teacher. The teacher will know what is expected of 
him and will be looking for expected behaviors from the students. 
The evaluator will know what behaviors to expect from the teacher and 
sti!dents. 

As shown in the title of this position paper, evaluation based upon 
a systematic analysis of teaching with appropriate instruments developed 
as described in this report, used for certification based upon teacher 
performance, should equal certification of qualified teachers. 
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TEACHING STRATEGIES IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

John B. Moullette 
Research & Development Specialist 
The Center for Vocational & Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 



Strategies utilized In the trasfer of concepts, knowledges, and 
ski 1 Is f roTTi the teacher- ins tructor to the learner are influenced to a 
great deal by the educator's understanding and beliefs about the purpose 
of education and training and the role of the educational institution in 
the American society. A strong and positive belief in American public 
education as a soc:f.al institution for the preparation of people for life 
roies ought to cause the classroom, shop, and laboratory educators to uti- 
lize a myriad of teaching and transfer strategies to deliver appropriate 
and rol'^^vant iiifomiation and skills to the educator's constituents. 

The "on-Hne" educator performs the roles of specialist, purveyor* 
coordinator, and chief administrator. The technical educator - as a 
specialist - possesses expertise, knowledge, skills, and competencies 
unique to a particular career field; i t is the responsibility of the te<-ach- 
er- instructor - now serving in a new career field - to deliver those 
skills and ctnnpetencies to a new set of learners. Accordingly, the tech- 
nician turned technical educator now must coordinate Instruction and 
learning activities while maintaining an educational environment. There- 
fore, competencies are required in the areas of reading, vn-iting, speaking, 
analyzing, organizing, and communicating since these strategies generally 
are employed by r.ost teacher-instructors to transfer information and 
deliver concepts, knowledges, and skills. 

Delivering information hinges on tliose strategies which are the 
natural e^ctGns ions of lecturing, sbowing films, demonstrating, and in- 
volving s tudents in the teachings-learning process . Learnings are rein- 
forced in students' minds by practicing, problem-solving, reporting, 
simulating "real-life'' situations , role-playing, and testing ideas , cor- 
cepts, knowledges, and skills. Initial strategies and their natural 
extensions for delivering concepts are based in communications theory and 
are reinforced by the use of books, films, models, mock-ups, simulators, 
tools and equipment, and the use of human and material resources. 

Teaching- learning strategies also include : verbal interaction, 
programmed instruction, teaching machines, shop and laboratory work, super- 
vised ins true tion, teacher-worker examples , f ield trips , and interviews ♦ 
Other resources which will assist teachers and learners are: graphics, 
projected, mechanical, and electrical training aids, chalkboards, bulletin 
boards , and f lannel boards ♦ 

Tel. her- instructors preparing to go before a group of learners ought 
to follow - as an organizational strategy - the four steps teaching- 
learning program, which includes presentations, demonstrations, applica- 
tion of concep ts ^nd skills , and evaluation. The tran sf er strategies 
previously enumerated can be included in this one organizational strategy 
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which may be rearranged by variable according to a ttacher-lnstructor ' s 
individualized performance style. 

Transferring information to students requires much more than lectur- 
ing on the teacher's part or "hands-on" work on the student's part. 
It requires the utilization of a myriad of teaching strategies and 
initiative and imagination on the part of both the teacher-instructor 
and the learner. The adage "if the student hasn't learned then the 
teacher hasn't taught" is only partly true. 

An outline of the major topics covered follows: 



OBJLXTIVES 

This session of the EPDA Technical Education Teacher Training Institute 
will: 

1- Provide an orientation to the role of the teacher and the education 
profession. 

2v Outline the unique characteristics of the teacher, 

3, Analyze the skills required of the teacher in the transfer of the 
information, 

4, Introduce the four (4) step teaching-learning strategy, 

5, Exemplify teaching performance. 

6, Identify the components of information transfer and delivery, 

7 , Establish the base for curriculum development » 

8, Identify the components of unit development and lesson planning, 

9, Problem solve teaching situations. 

10. Introduce related concept considerations. 

Orientation to Role and Profession 

The Purpose of Education and Training 
The Role of the Educational Institutioti 
Student Characteristics 
Faculty Role and Faculty Needs 
Curriculum and Program 

a) Scope 

b) Sequence 

c) Development 

d) Implementation 
Teaching Methodology 

a) Delivery Strategies 
Educational Methodology 

a) Media 
Principles of Learning 
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The Teacher is , , 



1. A speci alls t: with: 

exp er t i s e 
knowledge 
skills 

competencies 

2. A purveyor of competencies. 

3. A coordinator of: 

instruction 
learning 

4 . A chief administrator of : 

c lassrcoms 
shops 

labora tories 
learninp, stations 
support areas 

To experience success in the teaching-learning situ- 
ations, the teacher must demonstrate competcnciei; at: 

1. Reading: 

comprehension 
interpretation 
failent ly 
oral, y 

2. Writing: 

instructions 
assignments 
reports 
legibly 

concis ely /precisely 

3 - . aking : 

inter personally w/ individual/groups 

audibly 

coherently 
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4 . Analyzing : 

problems 
situation 
tasks 
jobs 

5. Organizing: 

learning act ivi ties 
learning environments 
curricula/ lessons 
assignments 

6. Relating with others through: 

coramunica tions 
human relations 
leadership 

7 . Transferring 1 nf oma tion through: 

presentat ions 
demonstrations 

application of concepts/skills 
evaluation 



The delivery of information hinges on: 

1, Content, i.e., ''hose knowledges, atcitudes, concepts, and 
competencies deemed important to the students and prepared 
for transfer. 

2, S tra tegies for communicating content, e. g . , lecturing, 
showing f i 1ms , demonstrating ^ listening to guest speakers » 

3. Activities for involving students in the application of 
content, e.R,, not-taking, looking for key ideas, practicing, 
reporting, problem solving, simulating "real" situations, 
role playing, and testing. 

4. Resources for reinforcing s tra tegies and activities , . g - , 
books , films , models , mock-ups , simulators , tools , and 
equipment, human and m.iterial resources. 

Curriculum Hevelonment and Lesson Planning 

Curriculum Development - long range planning 
Occupational / Task / Job analysis 

Major Blocks 
Minor Blocks 
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Job Blocks 
Operations 
Related Information 



Job Sheets 
Information Sheets 
Procedure Sheets 
Assignment Sheets 

Job Descriptions 
Job Specifications 
Job Classifications 



Monograph 
Course of Study 
Course Outline 



Svllabus 
irnits 

Lessons - Modules 



Progress Charts 



Lesson Planning 



3hort range planning 
Formatting and Outlining 



Program 
Unit 
Lesson 
Instructor 



Occupation 
DOT # 
Date 

Teaching Time 



Goals : 

Analysis 

Application 

Synthesis 

Training Aids 
Texts 

References 



Objectives : 

Expected Behavior 
Influencing Conditions 
Ac -tJtance Criterion 

Resources 

Too Is /Equipment 

Materials 



Introdu( tion 
Presentation 
Demonstration 
Summary 



Application 
Review 
Evaluation 
Assignment 



The Teacher a nd. Teaching 
S tra tegies Resources 



Verbal Interaction 
Programmed Materials 
Teaching Machines 



Graphic Training Aid 
Projected Training Aids 
Mechanical Training Aids 
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Shop /Laboratory Work 
Supervised Instruction 
Teacher /Word er Example 
Field Trips/ Interviews 



Electrical Training Aids 
Ch;3lk Boards 
Bulletin Boards 
Flannel Boards 



Sources I Fryklund, Verne C. Analysis Technique for Instructors . 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1965. 

Rose, Homer C. The Instructor and His Job . 
American Technical Society, Chicago, 1966 



CONCEPTS FOR CONSIDERATION 

Education for employment 
Technical Education 
Learning reinforcement 

Cultural and intellectual differences in students 

Role of the employer 

Occupational awareness 

Occupational orientation 

Occupational exploration 

Occupational preparation 

Placement - Follow up 

Career Education 

Ability Testing 

Job entry skills 
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THK ROLE OF COMPUTKRS TN INDIVIDUAT T7.ING INSTRUCTION 

John J. Hirschbuhl 
The University of Akron 

Instructional Systems 



Instructional systems have for many years been defined in h varieLv 
of ways. However, each and every one of these definitions, in one v%'/3v or 
another, attempted to illustrate how the teach. .r was to educate the student. 
It is not surprising that the overwhelming majority of older instructional 
systems dealt with students as a group rathftr than as individuals. Today, 
due to recent philosophic and technological break-throughs, instructional 
systems have been designed to tailor instruction to fit the special re- 
quirerients and capabilities of each l^iarner as an individual* Newer 
systems provide for the individualizing of: instruction by considering the 
possible consequences and effects of instructional actions on the inter- 
related parts of the learners history of learning actions and outcomes. 
To do this a great dral of data must be gathered and continually up-dated 
as a par*" of the instructional program. 

It would be impossible to implement such a system if the electronic 
computer was not available to the educator. The computer can be and is used 
to monitor and apply instruction to each learner as an individual by imple- 
menting the type of instructional system that has just been discussed. Such 
an application of the computer to instructional systems is called Computer 
Assisted Instruction, CAI . T.irough the use of CAI the computer becomes the 
vehicle which permits educators to provide the type and amount of instruction 
that best fits the learner's needs and abilities at a given moment. 

There nay be some readers who believe that schools, without CAI, have 
been providing such individualiried instruction as a part of their daily 
function. However, clo&e investigation of the facts reveals chat schools 
havp? not been tailoj'ing instruction to meet the individual studeri:'s learn- 
ing npeds. 

For many years the quesf ion of, "How much instruction does a student 
need?", has been answered t.hrough apportioning the 5iame amount of instruct- 
ion to all whom the lav has decreed sha.l T be educated . It is not sur- 
prising that many to whom this type of instruction has been offered, have 
rejected it. Some of those rejectors went on to become captains of in- 
dustry: there were others who became society's burden. 

Retently, perhaps, because of the increased fxpense of perttxtting so 
many of the nation's young to become further b'-.rdens to t^e society, there 
has been a cry for an indivi.malization of Instruction. 

Educators have, for a considei',iible period of time - perhaps the 
lasl. fifty years recognized the need for the individualization of instruc- 
ion. Thes« same educators , however , when pressed for a workable ind ivid- 
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uniized system of instruction have thrashed back and forth between plat- 
itudes and despair in their attempts to provide such a system. 

The source of their problem appearecl to stem from ho^h philosophical 
and technological inadequacies. Fortunately, for all parties involved, 
recent developments have produced a posMible solution to both parts of the 
problem , 

Conditions of Adequacy 

The philosophical question appears to be adequately dealt with by 
applying the systems approach to basic questions that have arisen due to 
society's demand for an individualized approach to instruction. 

The systems approach, as applied to education, centers on the for- 
mulation of objectives, the structuring of content, and the design and 
ordering of Instructional tasks which are adaptive to unique student con- 
ditions. This approach requires justified riile'^ of instruction as we.ll as 
testable systems ol: hypotheses for guiding curricular decisions. 

The above conditions provide a means of analyzing cause-effect 
relationships between instructional actions and learning outcomes. One 
of the major benefits that is resulting from the above conditions of ade- 
quacy, is that educators are beginning to be able to determiive strategies 
and courses of action that hold some promise. Hopefully, they will permit 
systematic improvement of knowledge structures associated with the problems 
of individualizing curriculum and instructional design. 

\ 

Requirements for Learning Environments 



In order to apply a systematic approach to curriculum and instruct- 
ion problems it is necessary that a two stage process be followed. 

Stage I The Planning S<:age 

A. Precisely state goals and objectives. 

B. Formulate a set of procedures x^jhich are aimed 

at the attainment of the stated goals and objectives, 

C. Formulate procedures in such a way that the action 
necessary to carry out such procedures can adequately 
by performed by the one who states the procedures or 
by some Other agent. 

D. Make explicit what will count as evidence that the 
particular goal or oLj ec t ive has been achieved , 



Stage II 



The Action, Stage 

A. Utilize the procedures stated in Step B of Stage I. 
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B. Evaluate the res'ilts of the action to determine the 
effect of the instructional procedures on the 
achiever snt of the particular objpctive f which 
the procedures were designed. 

The above two sta,-—^ process is rt^ferred to as the goal referenced 
model. This type of model gives the educator the means of: 

1. being accountable for curriculum and instruction 
ac t irns 

2. conducting evaluation of curriculum and instruction 
actions 

3. identifying weaknesses in the curriculum and 
instruction program 

A. identifying points at which changes in goals, 
objectives or procedures should be made. 



The Technological Question 

In order tn conduct a precise and systematic set of instructional 
actions, it is necessary that there be some .sort of instructional delivery 
system that will have the ability to provide a r esponsive learning environ- 
ment which is capab^? of adapting to eacn individual 'k learning style, 
capabil? lies and inCeresL;^. Such a vehicle would not only guarantee that 
curriculum and inst/uction ^ystems be highly individualized, buc also that 
they be based on the requirement that the learner by involved in providing 
the instructional actions that are tailored to his needs. If the stuJp.nt 
is to take part in this process he must become part a system that per- 
mits continuous updating and "on-line" changes based on the outcomes of 
specific student initiated actions. Such a system can be thought of as a 
feedback fsystem, sinc\ all future moves made by the instructional vehicle 
are to be based on the moves fed back to it by the student. Until quite 
recently such a medium was not available. 

As the reader might suspect, the vehicle with the best present 
potential fc monitoring such feedback is the computer. What in fact is 
needed is a computer to assist the i'itudent and teacher in carrying out 
the various aspects of the instructional system so that the goal referenced 
model can be Implemented. 

The result of such an application is th^t the computer can be vised 
as an instrument to assist in the design and implementation of sophi3ticated 
curriculum and instruction packages that will relate instructional actions 
to learning outcomes. Because of the computer's responsive capabilities, the 
instiructional actions as well as the learning outcomes can he tailored to 
meet each st-.ident's learning needs, at a given moment, "bn the basis of 
student responses to the Instructional actions. 

Capability of Being Respon sive 

What is needed for an instructional system to be responsive? This 
question digs into the heart of what has been wrong with American Education 
for the past 100 years — it has not been responsive to the majority of 
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students to whom it ha been applied. The reason or this is that up until 
quite recently nhere has been a lack of an educational techno loRV — that is, 
a body of information relating instructional actions and learning outcomes. 
Much of what has been passed off as education for everyone has been oper- 
ated on a trial and error basis. Educators could not predict learning 
outcomes because they could not control instructional inputs. l^at has 
been needed is an instructional vehicle that would be able to coptrol part, 
or all of the selection, sequencing, and eval^jation of instructional 
materials. This type of control would make it possible to provide a 
curriculum that would allow for different ways of motivating children, 
different ways of presenting sequences and different opportunities for 
children to "skip" ways of doing thingr - all based on their responses co 
particular aspects of the instructional program. In short what has been 
needed is a means of Individualizing instruction based on the monitoring 
of feedback. 

The feedback should be u: /^d as a guide • pacing and sequencing 
instru • 'onal materials. Control of the pacing ant] sequencing should be 
based, as noted earlier, on the student's response to the instructional 
materials. What, in fact, such a system should provide is a private tutor- 
ing effect. 

^ In the absence of feedback there is no way to provide a private 
tutoring effect, since thtire is no way to account for thc3 effect of 
instructional actions or curricular decisions^, Fur tht^rmore , it is suupocted 
that the .iF.ount of feedback that can be monitored is highly dependei": on 
the type Of vehicle used for the monitoring. For example, if a single 
teacher is required to monitor the resulting learning outcomes emitted 
by students to particular . structional actions it is quite probable that 
the anount of monitoring done on student's learning outcomes will be pro- 
portional to the degree to which the teacher can be rv. ponsive to each 
student's learning mc/es at a given moment. Due to tiie human characteristics 
V teachers and the number of students they are assigned, the amount vf 
monitoring done on each student tends to be small. The question beccmes, 
"How can we make each teacher many, and every student one?" 

Th2 compuv er with its capabili >.v to control processes through the 
feedback method is the vehicle that can provide an answer to the above 
question. In order to realize ^nd maximize the benefits of such a process, 
teachers and computers must becon.e edviational partners. As a result .f 
this partnership, students will receive the appropriate blend of clas iroom 
instruction and computer assisted instruction necessary to meet theii 
individual educational needs. Realistically, this approach leads to an 
adaptive educational system that^is keyed to the needs of each .CLudent, 

Capabilitv for Being Adaptive 

To adapt means to fit or adjust Lo if an educational system 

is to have ^he capability of being adaptive it must have: 

1. something to adapt to 

2. a systematic plan for adaptive actions 
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3. a vehicle which is capable oi" conducting the 
adapt ivc* act ions . 

The something that the eduiatioral syste' is to adapt to is the 
student's learning needs. These learning needs shou.ld be the basis on 
which educational objectives are developed. Success in attaining the 
objectives and, also in modifying them, depends to a large extent upon the 
adequacy of careful planning at many levels. The difficulties of careful 
planning, in the rypical school setting, are almost Insurmountable under 
existing conditions. The problem is compounded by the many components that 
must he taken into consideration on a day to day, moment to moment basis. 
It IS not surprising that the normal human being does not possess die 
huiit-jn kind of file, storage, and retrieval system needed for taking into 
account all of the compoiients involved in the planning aPJ executing of an 
adaptive instructional program that will meet eacii student's immediate 
learning needs. Howtiver, the computer with its large storage capacity and 
its seemingly immediate neans of delivering and using appropriate infor- 
mation from its files can serve as the vehicle for assisting the educator 
in planning and executing necessary adaptive instructional actions. 

Tn addition to the computer's data retrieval capabilities, there is 
another facility that the computer has which contributes toward the creation 
of an adaptive type of instructional system. This facility is the com- 
puter's branching capabilities. Branching, as done by a computer consists 
of f.he computer, on the b^sis of some particular type of a decision or 
group of decision, determining which path or paths the computer program 
will take in order to help a student achieve a particular learning out- 
come . 

For example, suppose that a conputer has been feu ir. formation on 
a student and has continued to update that information ,is the student goes 
through some instructional program. The computer can make decisions as to 
what instruct 'Onal objectives a student can or ne^jds to achieve at a given 
moment in ordfr *^ achieve certain broad objectx\res that have to do with 
some particul£.r course of study. In order to do this the computer will 
reference: 

1. The student's characteristics such as: 

i' naturational factors 
general ability factors 
ili specific pre-skills 
iv mot ivii ^ ional needs 

2. The various aspects of the subject matter such as: 

i the I'ange of subject matter 
ii tbe specific topics that are to be covered 
iii the sequence in which the topics need to be covered 

3. The objectives themselves 

i.e. has^ the student already achieved the objective and if 

so t .> what particular level of excellence has he done so 
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In order to provide such an adaptive syst'3n as outlined above 
certain curricular components must be constructed. The first component 
needed is the specification of educaLional objectives in behavioral terms. 
The second omponent needed is a set of instructional strategies or 
paradigms that are based on sone type of feedback and the basic tennants 
of learning theory. The two compoi^ants must be related because, to answer 
the question J "What should the learner be able to do when he finishes a 
unit of instruction?'^, the educator must also consider how or through what 
activities the learner must be guided In order to demonstrate what he can 
do. By keying instructional actions to student characteristics, subject 
matter, and instructional objectives, the computer is able to consider 
whether or not a student is: 



Although all three states of readiness are of interest to those 
who proport to teach, it is the third aspect which ±3 of particular Inter- 
est to this writer. Condition number three refers to the type of student 
who has already achieved a particular objective and hence has no need for 
the particular instructional sequences associated with such an objective. 

It would be interesting to know how many of the students we as 
teachers "successfully teach" actually needed the Instruction to be^in with, 
•. The computer vn th its extremely capable memory and branching capacity can 
m^ -'e decisions based on student respo oes to certain key questions and then 
branch around objectives that have been achieved by students without the 
aid of particular instructional sequences. The following paradigm can be 
used to illustrate how a computer could be programmed to achieve an 
adaptive type of instruction. 

The instructional paradigm illustrated in Fig. 1 is a feedback type 
of model. There is no way for a student to "firoceed to the next objective 
without achieving the objective wich which he is currently involved. In 
addition to this instructional aspect it should also be noticed that there 
is no way for the student to receive instruction on a particular objective 
if he ilready possesses the attributes connected with the objective. In 
this case he is branched by the computf^r to the next appropriate objective. 
The savings in teacher and student time and the increased learning efficiency 
Chat should result is a topic well worth investigatin;^, j^e reader is 
urged to carefully study the model illustrc^ted in Fig. 1. Such study should 
reveal tc the reader the adaptive capabilities of such instruction, as well 
as tlie need for a computer to monitor such a process. 

The Role of Computers in the Dtjign of Adequate Instructional Systems; (A 
General OvervieT ^_^ 

In the development of an Instructional System one seeks through 
sequencing to determine an .arrangement of experiences that makes ideal 
use of theory and technology to ensure desired learning outcomes. The 
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decisions, processes, and contingencies of the system muFt nil be made 
explicit, so that failures in the system can be pinpointed ^nd corrected. 
An adding benefit of making all the aspects of the systen; explicit is that 
this type of approach makes it possible for the computer to become a 
vehicle for implementing the system's prescribed actions. 

Tiie purpose for siich an arrangement is to provide instructional 
systems which are adaptive to student needs. The adaptability evolves 
from the variable manipulation for which the system and hence the computer 
allows. Under such circumstances the computer allows a single variable 
to be manipulated at a given moment in time to determine its effect on 
final learning outcomes. It is through continued manipulation and tbe 
evaluation of tht effect on instructional variables, that continual en- 
hancement of the system as a whole can be achieved. At the core of svich 
an approach is the feedback model, it is the corner stone on which the 
CAl system is built. 

The Closed Loop, System 

One effect which the systems approach and CM has on the instructional 
process is that it forces a closer interdependence between theory and 
practice. In fact the development of CAl systems begins with the trans - 
lat ion of, what learning psychc>logists have told educators about how 
cliildren and adul ts^ learn , int,o the precise plan that is required to pro- 
duce a CAl lesson. 

The following figure depicts the basic design of CAT system 
which is designed to bring theory and practice together in such a way 
as to ensure that decisions, made at each step* are capable of refinement 
and continual updating. 

The procedural flow illustrated in Fig. 2 illustrates how the system is 
studied and implemented. In this type of system, thp process of instruction 
as well as the content are subject to refinement. Study Fig- 2, the 
process will reveal how, with the aid of computer, each subsequent decision 
has a reflexive impact on previous events. The capacity of such CAl 
systems to make finer and finer differentiations based on the experience 
of the learner allows "tuning adjustments'' to improve instruction. This 
tuning effect is an automatic outcome of such a system. Decisions hre made 
and keyed to the data that is collected. Each step is effected by every 
other step; therefore all steps are effected by the cL'rren^ inputa to the 
system from all pertinent sources. It is not surprising that such a systein 
of instruction would not be possible if it were not for the almost un- 
limited monitoring capabilities of the computer. Under such a system it 
becomes the educator 's responsibility to des ign , plan , and evalua te the 
summarj^ results of instruction. It is the computer's responsibility to 
implement and monitor r.uch instruction. In a sense the computer becomes an 
extension of the educator's skill. 

The computer provides the vehicle through which tha educator can 
get the student to nake the appropriate move at a time when it is most 
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i nstruc t ionally profitable for the student to do so. The very survival of 
education and hence civilization may well be dependent rn the type of 
increased learning ef f ici ency provided by CAT . 

Education in the Future Tense 

Alvin Toffler in his book Future Shock has quite aptly pointed out 
tliat man is headed for a mass psychological and sociological breakdown 
if he does not find some means of increasing the efficiency of his 
decision making process. The speedup is ne^e.'ssary in order to keep pace 
with the rapidly moving life styl. ^'at has be.en attributed to the tech- 
nological age that we live in. The interesting question that seems to 
surface is, "Have educators recognized this problem, and if thev have, 
what are tliey doing about it?" 

Tliere seems to be ample evidence that educators have recognized 
the problem. For example: What is or has been initiating the changes in 
cducc.tion that we have witnessed over the last ten years? In the past, 
cultural and social needs have caused changes in education. Today, there 
is a new force; the rapid development of educa*:ional technology and in 
particular, the development of computer assisted instruction (CAI) . 
CM actually is when all the jargon is cleared away, is the programming of 
a computer to give individualized instruction to a multitude of students 
simu2tanec>usly. The pow^r, speed, and versatility of tlie components of 
today's Ch% systems is a true testimonial to the fact that today's 
educators are dealing in a very effective way with the problem that Toffler 
has delineated so well in his essay on Futurism. 

Further evidence that this claiu, can be supported, is the fact that 
the number of people designing and using computers and learning to under- 
stand their uses is increasing rapidly. In addition to this encouraging 
sign is the fact that the cost per unit of instruction has continually 
decreased over the last several years and shows signs of decreasing to the 
point where it will become unfeasible for schools not to partake sub- 
stantially in this technological br^iakthrough t<;hich literally puts a well 
informed tutor into the educational framework of every student. 

Th" fruits of this technological development have appeared in the 
schools. Several school systems are already turning to CAI in the hope 
that it will help solve the problems of mass education through providing 
an educational system that will speed up the intellectual development of 
all students by tailoring instructioA to meet the individual needs of each 
and every student. Such adaptive education will as a necessary part of its 
construction lead to a more efficient use of student and teacher "learning 
time." It is through this dramatic speed up in the learning capacity of 
the future student that man's decision making yor thinking process will 
be speeded up to meet the increased demands oT civilization in the future 
tense. It is, in this writer's opinion, the best known possible way of 
helping the next generation avoid the inevitable future psychological and 
sociological crack-up that Toffler refers to as the "crisis of futurism." 
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It is the technology that can incr^-'se or decrease a multitude of 
society's burdens in the future. Which of the two courses that is followed 
may veil depend on the pptli that educators travel through the technological 
mazes of our time. 
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GRADES AND GRADING SYSTEMS 

Isidore Newman 
Uni vers i ty^ of Akron 

The grading of students has long been a problem at all levels of 
education. Assigning a grade is a very coniplex procedure which includes 
many judgements and evaluations. When we grade a student in a course vr 
hope that the grade is an accurate reflection of that student's achieve- 
mo'.it. The majoi' problem is deciding upon stable and valid measures that 
yield this information. 

There is also grea : disagreeinent among teachers when it come.s to 
methods of assigning grades, some teachers feel very strongly that grntivs 
should be a sum total of the academic achievement demonstrated on tests. 
Others consider classroom behavior and attitudes along with tests in 
arriving at n grade. Still others give\ no tests 2nd relv soley on 
apparent attitudes and their "gut reactions" towards the student. Then 
of course we always have teachers who pride themselves on giving very 
few A's and the teachers who are known for giving almost e 'ery studorxt 
an A. 

Another decision making factor influencing the assigning of graaes 
is the stated purpose of the course. In a driver education course, one 
expects a great deal of very high grades. In othoi- courses, such as 
screening courses for pre-med studenf:s, there are relatively few high grad<:!S. 
These courses attempt to eliminate the lower caliber student and only 
select the "cream of the d-op" for advanced study. For these reasons, and 
for many others, it is apparent that one marking system can not .fulfill 
all needs- 



R!:KERr:NCED PRCGEDURES 

Thee are two major philosophies dealing with grading. One is norm 
referenced and the other criterion referenced. Norm referenced is based 
on the underlying assumption that one wishes to judge a particular student 
in comparison with other students and differentiate betveen their abilities. 
Therefore, teachers who use norn "eferenced procedures will assign their 
grades in such a manner that a grade will clearly indicate the relative 
position of the student to other students in his group. In this syster. 
an j^L generally means that the student has learned the material better 
than almost every one in the class. A B would indicate learning better 
than most but not as well as the A's , and so on down to the I' ' s vho have 
acquired the least amount of kno'wledge in the group. 

When using norm referenced procedure one gentj ally assigns grades to 
approximate a normal distribution* One apriori decides upon the number of 
A,li,C,D, and F that will be given, usually with an equal number of A ' s 
and F' s , B_*_s and P' s and a majority of C ' s . General] y, it is calculated 
so that about 60% of the students receive C, 15% receive s and 1) ' s , and 
5% A_;_s and F's. 
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There are several advantages to a norni referenced system. Students 
who you .Tight want to differentiate between for possible preferential 
treatnent or extra help are 'leariy Indicated. For example, if a student 
is doinp, very well he may be steered toward aovanced work. Studonts who are 
in the lower 20% of the class can be easily identified and assigned to 
remedial classes. 

Tlicrcf are also several d i sad vantages to this system . One of the 
major criticisms is that by definition i: imposes failure on a certain 
percentage of students. It also assumes "har the level of learning should 
be normally distributed, which is frequently an incorrect assumption. A 
case in point is a graduate class in education at a southern university. 
On particular test, the lowest grade in the class was a 92%. Since the 
professnr was using a norm referenced ^rjv?. >ng system, the 92% was a fail- 
ing grade. Another disadvantage worth noting is that^while this system 
indicates the student's relative position if the class it does not con- 
tain any information about hov much or what the student has learned. 



CRITERION REFSRENCED PROCEDURES 

The other major mtdthod of assigning grades is known as the criterion 
referenced prccedure. This procedure is based on the underlying assumption 
that everyone can ge^ an A_ if he meets the specified criterion. The 
grades of ii,C,D, and F are determined by the varying degrees of mastery 
of the stated objectives. 

\ 

The criterion proced;ire for assigning grades h^is become more popular 
in recent years. This may be due in great part to the increased use of 
behavioral objectives by classroom teachers. By using behavioral objectives 
the specific criterion that one wishes the students to obtain are specified 
clearly for the benefit of both students and teacher. If all students 
meet the specified criterion for a course, it then becomes very difficult 
to justify assigning any grade other than an A. 

Unlike the norm referenced procedure in which you would tend to have 
a bell shaped (normal) distribution of grades, the criterion referenced 
distribution tends to be skewed so that most people get A's and B's and 
very few get F' s , 

PcT^han (1970) has suggested that when using the criterion referenced 
procedure for assigning grades, absolute successful teaching of the subject 
matter would result in every student earning an A. Generally the distribu- 
tion that represents successful teaching tends to be skewed in the follow- 
ing manner; 




D c ; B ; A 



Some of the advanreges of using criterion referenced procedure are 
that when used properly, they tend to clarify for the student what vlll be 
required of him during the course of study in specific terms. This 
knowledge tends to minimize ambiguity and it allows the student to allocate 
his time more efficiently in fierras of the course objectives. Another ad- 
vantage is that in criterion referenced procedures the system of assigning 
grades does not require the failure of a certain percentage of students, 
as dots the norm referenced procedure. This may produce a psychological 
advantage for students since they are aware that potenLially everyone can 
earn an A* Maybe the most important advantage is that the criterion refer- 
enced tf.fts provide information about what has been accomplished. In other 
words, it iriuicattdS in an "absolute sense" the objectives the students have 
mastered, where as norm referenced grading procedures indicate the relative 
class petition of mastery but not vhaC has been mastered (the "absolute" 
degree of mastery) . 

The major disadvantage of criterion referenced proc^d ires is that they 
do not provide a clear method for differentiating between students of 
differing abilities. Another major problem is that it is difficult to put 
into ohj3ctive form al.^ that the teacher would require the student to know 
for a particular grade. However, this is a prerequisite requirement fo^ 
the effective use of rritcrion procedur^. Once the aims of the course -'.re 
given to the student as behavioral objectives^ even if they ;ire not fully 
adequate, the teacher finds it very difficult to justify not standing by 
the original objecl:ives, as his criterion for assigning grades. 

Almost all grading methods can be classified into either norm and/or 
criterion grading procedures to differing degrees. It is unlikely that 
any one procedure will fit all one's needs. l-Ihen deciding on a method of 
assigning grades, the teacher should not become ftnctiona ily fixed on one 
or the.- other general method. The purpose of the course should be the major 
consideratior^ and it should dictate the grading procedure adopted; For 
example, if the most important purpose is to determine whether or not a 
student can accomplish a particular task or do a particular job, then 
criterion proct»dures are indicated. If the major consideratir^n is to de- 
termine who is the best qualified to do something, out of a particular 
group, then norm procedures would be most appropriate. If one is interested 
in identifying from all people who are capable of doing a particular job, the 
person who could do it most efficiently, then a combination of criterion 
and norm procedures are indicated. The criterion procedures would deter- 
mine all who are capable of doii;ig the task and the norm procedures would 
indicate the most capable one(s) in the designated group. 

There are at least four popular, specific methods for determining 
grades. They can be regarded as subsets of norm or criterion procedures to 
differing degrees. These methods are; pass-fall, contracting, ability 
grading, and grading on the curve. 

PASS-FAIL ; ^ 

Pass-fail is the most radical type of criterion grading. The student 
either meets the stated objectives or he does not meet them and h'* falls. 
There is no degree of differentiation between those who have partially 
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fulfilled the objectives or between the students who fulfilled Lhem on 
the first try and those who fulfilled them on the tench. 

This-, method appears to be gaining popularity in many school systems 
today. One of the arguments for it is that the traditional divisions be- 
tween A and B, B and C» C and D, or D and F, are so artificially constructed 
that many are beginning to wonder if they serve any real purpose. Maybe, 
more importantly this system seems to be most appropriate when it is 
necessary to learn the subject matter being taught as a prerequisite for 
material presented at the next stage in the learning process. 

CONTRACTING ; 

There are various methods used in contracting, but it can be basically 
thought of as the student playing an integral part in determining the 
amount of material he can and will accomplish for a particular grade. 
This technique is both criterion and norm referenced, since it can providti 
information on what and how many objectives? the student has mastered. One 
can also determine the relative position of this student compared to others 
in the group. 

When using this method one should decide upon the objectives that one 
wishes to teach. These objectives should then be listed in order of diff- 
culty. Grading can be decided upon in several ways. They can be determined 
by the number of objectives completed » the level of difficulty oi the ob- 
jectives completed, and/or the number of objectives completed compared to 
the other students in the class. 

Some people feel that the contracting system has many psychological 
benefits. The student may feel his opinion is valued since he is actually 
involved in the decision making process to determine his goals for the 
coui'se. He may also be asked to help determine the objectives to be 
learned. This is likely to >roduce positive attitudes the student has 
townrd the course and its relevance, thereby helping maximize the learring- 
tesc'iing situation. 

\BIi TY GRADING : 

Ability grading is a method in which grades are assigned according to 
a student's individual progress and po>'.ential. Ideally, this may be the 
most effective way to grade since it theoretically should maximize the 
student's motivation while helping him learn the required skills at his own 
pace. This is the only grading system that fully takes into consideration 
the growth rate of individuals and does not try to superimpose a schedule 
for uniform learning. 

While this system is intuitively appealing and seems to be a logical 
approach, there are major shortcomings. First of all, when using this 
system, one must determine the student's potential as accurately as possible. 
This is generally done by using testing procedures such as achievement, 
diagnostic, ^.nd irtelligence tests, and by examining actual past performance. 
The evidence indicated that none of these procedures is very reliable but 
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past porf o.^mance may be the best indicator. However, if a teacher starts 
off with an inaccurate assessment of the student's abilities, which is 
highly possible using these procedures, then using ability levels for 
assigning grades is not nearly as good or efficient as It first appears to 
be. 

GRADING ON THE CURVE ; 

Grading on the curve is n totally norm referenced procedure which is 
extremely useful when one is interested in. dif ferc^ntiating between students, 
based on relative accomplishments. Using this system, grades are ranked 
from highest to lowest and a predetermined percentage rtceivc A's, B's, C's, 
D's, and F's. The greatest proportion of students generally receive C's, 
and equal proportion receive B's i^nd D's, and the smallest proportion re- 
ceive an equal number of A's and F's. 

This grading procedure should not be used when a grade is supposed to 
indicate if a person can do a particular job or perfoirm a particular task, 
since it does not present information in terms of absolute achievement. 
It only represents relative achievement in caniparison to the rest of the 
class. 



A SUGGESTED GENERALIZED GRADING PROCEDURE 

One can not overemphasize the importance of adopting a grading system 
that is fair to students and can be justified to anyone concerned. It if 
is perceived as being fair then students are less likely to express hostil- 
ity toward the grades earned and there is a great likelihood that the teacher 
will receive support, from other students and colleagues. 

A method that is likely to increase the fairness of grading and decrease 
the ambiguity of how grades were assigned and what they mean is to set up 
a table of specification which clearly states the criterion for deriving 
grades. In test construe t ion, lables of Specifications have been used very 
successfully for developing tests that reflect the emphasis placed on the 
material which the student is being tested on. It has been used as the 
criterion to estimate the content validity of a test. This same concept can 
be applied to grading in general. Once spelled out, It allows the student 
to see for himself how his grade was arrived at. This decreases misunder- 
standings and poss ihle conf 1 ic ts . For example , it is not too uncommon for 
two students to obtain the same test scores and still receive different 
grades in a course. The difference in grades may be the result of diff- 
erent attitudes exhibited by the students, differences in the amount of 
class part ic ipat ion, or many other things . 

If other things besides ter.t scores ca-ry weight in determining grades, 
these other considerations should be made explicit. The student should be 
informed of all of these considerations and told what percentage of their 
grade will depend on them. 

The following is an example of a Table of Specifications in which all 
the criteria for grading is listed. Also listed is the proportion of weight 
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each will carry in tho tot.il grading procedure. The total weights of all 
the criteria must equal 100/^. 

TABLE OF SPECIFICATION FOR GRADING IN INTRODUCTION OF NllRSTNG 



CRITKRIA FOR GRADES WEIGHTS (% of total grade) 



Test on First Aid Procedures 12% 

Test on Medical Terms 15% 

Laboratory Techniques 15% 

i\Trefit Care (temperature, bedpans, 

alcohol rubs, changing dressings & lines). . . 20% 

Physiology 12% 

Promptness 5% 

Friendly but efficient service to patients . . . ] 3% 

Neatness In personal appearances 6% 



TOTAL 100% 



The percentage that each criterion will account should reflect the 
teacher ^s concern, and once specified, the teacher should be able to justify 
it. Once the teacher has established his criteria, he is obligated to bring 
this to the attention of his students. It also seems advisable to discuss 
the criteria and weights with the students involved and to be willing to 
consider student^s opinions for revising the Table of Specifications if 
the suggestions are sound. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF GRADING 

Some critics of modern education feel that grades should be done away 
with. They have stated their belief that doing away with grades will lead 
to improved achievemen!: . IVhat they neglect to mention is how one is to 
determine if this improvement has occurred is one does not test or grade. 

Another attack on grading is that they have become so over emphasized 
that many students feel the need to cheat so they can obtain higher grades. 
There is no evidence that grades in and of themselves produce this effect, 
but It is the misuse of grades by undo emphasis from parents, students, and 
teachers that di s tor t the purpose . 

Grades are necessary in our educational system. They are only as good 
as they are valid and ..leaningf ul . It is counterproductive to talk about 
eliminating grades, uhen one shculd be more concerned with improving the 
grading system so that the grades are more valid and assigned with greater 
care. One should be concerned with minimizing the ambiguity of grading 
and decreasing misinterpretation. Vie believe that using something like 
the Table of Specifications is a move in the right direction. One should 
be concerned with maximizing the efficiency of using grades, not in elim- 
inating them, 

CONCLUSION 



All grading systems are subjective. They are based on evaluations 
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and value judgements. The job of the teacher is to decrease the ambiguity 
and subjectivity to the greatest degree that they are able. 

Most grading systems can be divided into two broad categorizes, norm 
referenced procedures and criterion referenced procedures . The popuJar 1 ty 
of those procedures is to some extent a function of currenC fads. Right 
now criterion referenced grading is very populr^. This is not a new con- 
cept in grading but it is currently receiving a great deal of attention. 

The grading procedure one decides upon should be dictated by the purpose 
and needs of the course and not by fads in grading. It is generally in- 
appropriate to only use one grading procedure at all times. They both 
liave strengths and weaknesses tlint siiould be understood by teachcr^s. U'ith 
this knowledge teachers can use these procedures in combination or select 
the most appropriate for a particular situation. 

Probably the most important consideration wlien deciding on a grading 
procedure is to minimize ambiguity. I believe the suggested Table of Speci- 
fications will be a great aid in accomplishing this. Tc clearly states 
the criterion on which grades are based and it makes these criterion public 
for tlie students to use to help interpret and evaluate his own grade. 

There is another very important consideration when one is deciding on 
methods of assigning grades. One should try to make the grade as valid 
an indicator of success, in terms of the goals of the course, as possible. 
If grades are not a valid indicator then they have very little meaning and 
are potentially more harm than good. Like so many other things, grades 
and grading procedures are only as good as the people using them. If they 
are to be of value, the utmost care must be taken in justifying and assigfi- 
ing them. 
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THK EVALUATION OF TNSTRlUmON 

John Thompson 
Lakeland Community College 

It is reasonable to e>;pect that educated people ^;; •>\jid be able; to: 
tell you what th«y want to do; how they will go about doirt>; it; and be 
able to provide evidence of their success, or lack of it. Once the 
ta^:' ii; identified it is possible to describe what should happen in 
measurable terms, Tlie emphasis should be on measuring; what one can 
because it cstabl i slies a posit ivt.' attitude about the process. In inv 
opinion^ tfu' process is more important than the product. Oetermin i ny, 
precisely the outcome of an activity is significant, and v.-or thwiii le , bu 
usually the techniques for doiiii; so are beyond tli*" skills of a class- 
room instructor. However, disciplining oneself to ask questions about 
what: is happening is a reasonable expectation. Processing feedback, 
evaluation, is necessa:-y for any kind of growth activity, be it in the 
classroom or in ones personal life. 

Class'-oon evaluation consists of four elements, supervisory, peer, 
self, and student assessment. 

A. Su]>ervisory Evaluation 

1. The least effective, but necessary 

a) indicates interest 

b) keeps administration alert 

c) is a source of communication 

d) gives the teacher an oppor tuni ty to 
"show off." 

2. ]3 acceptable according to the AAllP statement 
on academic freedoii;. 

3. The supervisor must know beforehand what objectives 
will be achieved during the visitation 

a) several short visits may be preferable 

b) if possible, the instructor should issue 
the invitation. 

B. Peer Evaluation 

1 . Excellent in theory , difficult to accomplish 

a) peers are reluctant to be critical 

b) "regular" responsibilities are time consuming 

c) schedules may conflict 

d) on a small staff there may not be a peer 
3) criticism from peers is hard to take 
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C. Seif r.valuation 



Another good theory 

a) il a person is not highly motivated it 

provides <m easy out; if he is highly motivateu 
he doesn't need it. 

It can be used to encourage integration of personal 
instructional objectives with program or institutional 
goals. * 

Some would suf^gest that we are our own sevt^est critics, 
thus demand too much. 



I). Student Evaluation 



Usually the least acceptable to faculty 

a) students are unqualified to judge 

b) unmotivated students would blame the teacher 

c) grades are too much of a factor 

d) grapfr^vine process may serve the same purpose 

Provides a formal, or controlled, process for expressing 
student opinions 

Gives immediate feedback 
a) it is usually laudatory 

Usually occurs at the end of the term 

a) consideration should be given to a mid-term evaluation 



The public outcry for accountability in higher education, the surplus 
of college graduates, and the demand by students to have a greater voice 
in the education process all are relevant to evaluation. No longer will 
educators be permitted the sanctuary of the ivory tower or to evade the 
issue by saying, "what we do can't be measured." It can be, and it will 
!h% if not by ourselves, then by others. 
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AN ADMINISTMTOR LOOKS AT TECHNICAL EDUCATION T'ACiq.TY^ 



Leonard Slominski 
Lakeland Community College 

I hope that someday we can stop talking about Arts rind Science faculty 
and Technical Education faculty, and talk simply about faculty. To be 
sure, we do look for some different things in the credentials and history 
and experience of a person who will be teacning technical courses. How- 
ever, I am not so sure that what is good for technical faculty may not 
also be good for all faculty. Maybe the English teacher who teaches 
creative writing ought to have on record a published novel or a volume 
of poetry, or a list of sold short stories. Maybe a political science 
teacher should submit a downpa^ment; of service in local government or 
politics before he's awarded a teaching contract. Maybe the psychology 
teacher should have to give evidence of the ability to govern his own life 
in some reasonable fashion. Maybe the composition teacher should be 
obliged to write an impromtu theme of some excellence, competence and 
proficiency as a condition of employment. Well I'm being just a little 
flip and purposely so, but only a little. I want to make a point and 
sometimes to make a point you have to be a little unfair, a little out- 
rageous . 

^•Jhat I'm trying to say is that particularly in the two-year institu- 
tion there may be considerably less need for the persistence of a dicho- 
tomous faculty. The nature of the charge of the t^^70-year institution 
which was to take all kinds of people of all ages from where they are to 
where they want to go, within the setting of the 13th and 14th years, does 
not warrant dividing the faculty into camps of academic purists on one hand 
and plumbers on the other. Or of academically credentialed faculty on one 
hand and experiential credentialed faculty on the other. With the exception 
of the single purpose liberal arts college the two-year college, it seems 
to me, has less excuse for two sets of faculty than any other kinds of 
education institutions. Actually the difference in educational levels of 
the faculty is frequently not that great. No longer in the community 
college or the two-year institution does it need to be. Although we're 
getting more Ph.D.'s and Ed.D.'s in the two-year institution, I'm not sure 
that the institution needs these, at least not until we begin to get 
people who get their Ph.D.'s in the art of teaching. 

ileally, the difference between an Arts and Science faculty and a tecli- 
nical faculty is that there is some requirement and or desire that the 
latter have practical experience in their field. The reasoning, I 
Sdppose, goes something like this. The goals and objectives of technical 
education programs are to produce the two-year graduate who is immediately 
employable. Those instructors who had something to do with giving them 
that employment readiness ought to have some aquaintance with the real jobs and 
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the real tasks and the expectancies of that field. Now you would think 
that such a tradition of change would appear to be logica] and would 
appear not to be the champion or the voice in the wildernesL- But in 
1962 the American Society for Engineering Education published a document 
which was called "Characteristics of Pixcellence in Engineering Technology 
Education." You know that Technical EduccTtion Wds born in ilie Engineering 
technolog ies . 

You will remember th2 critical scientific manpower shortage which 
alarried our people when the Russians launched the first Sputnik and this 
forced us to seek nontrad itional ways in which to "catch-up" in techno- 
logical capabilities, and the two-year engineering technician was born. 
The other observational clusters, or technologies, came later, as other 
professions began to realize that what was good for engineering niiglit also 
be good for them; the creation of paraprof essionals to assist or work with 
or extend the service delivering capabilities of the profession. l^at 
the American society for Engineering Education held out to be desirable 
characteristics of an engineering technology faculty became therefore 
desirable characteristics for all faculty. And I don't exaggerate the 
impact of that little book. \^ien I first started into the field, when 
I lost that lofty status of being an English teacher, to become tainted 
by something ti^at called itself technical, or occupational, or worse, 
vocational education, all of my colleagues carried a little book around 
in their pocket pretty much the same as an essay on civil disobediance was 
said to be carried around by the English laborists of the 19th century. 
It might be well for our purposes this morning to take a look at parts of 
that little book as it relates to faculty. It suggests that attributes 
desirable in the faculty of an engineering technology curriculum are 
i lical to those desirable of all college teachers: Intelligence, a 

leral interest in developing students, personal and professional inte- 
,jity, a capacity for communicating ideas in oral and written form, a 
thorough knowledge of the subjects taught, and a relevance of supporting 
subjects, and skill in the fundamentals in the teaching-learning process. 

It goes on to insist that all members of the Engineering Technology 
faculty be fawiliar with and sympathetic towards the goal of this type of 
education. Next in importance is the desire to teach at the Engineering 
Technology level, at the techr^ical level, at the Associate Degree level. 
Two other parts of the statement are worthy of note, particularly as they 
have been incorporated by other agencies as standard for all other occupa- 
tional education faculty. In fact, I*m reasonably sure that Max Lerner, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Board of Regents, who was scheduled to speak to you 
and I'm sure he did, inust have alluded to the Regents nev standards for 
approval of Lhe associate degree program* The Regents standards, as they 
apply to techni'^al faculty are simply a restatement of these things which 
I shall be reading from "Characteristics of Excellence." One, since 
engineering technology curriculum, by definition is of a college level, it 
is obvious that the proper proportion of the faculty should require at 
least his baccaleaurate degree. Since these curricula are so closely 
related to engineering it is equally obvious that the engineering techni- 
cal faculty contain a substantial porportion of graduate engineers. It is 
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thi^ committee's opinion. Lliat approximately half rho memhors teaching in 
the technical specialty be graduate engineers or che equivalent. Two, 
s i uce tl\e engineer ing techni c qI cur ri culum is to educat e s tudents pr imar i ■- 
ly for j^pecialized occupational areas it followK that a significant 
proportion of the faculty must have had relevant industrial experience 
and that this experience must be reasonably current. In some fast moving 
technological fields, experience over ten years old can he as much a 
handicap as an asset, says that book. The same one goes on to snv that 
this, of course. Leads to the important requirement that faculty members 
maintain technical competence in their fields. To foster this, faculty 
members should be encouraged to participate in technical and professional 
societies and to engage in work in industry and research. This is what it 
sounds like in the Regents new standards: Faculty members whose assign- 
ments are primarily in technical areas should evidence competency based on 
these criteria: 1) Formal education, appropriate to the specialization, 
usually including the bachelor's or master's degree or their equivalent, 
or certification. 2) Practical experience other than teaching in your 
appropriate specialization is demonstrated by full time employment, approxi- 
mately five years, in the career area or some related field, 3) Evidence 
of involvement in the field of concentration through activity in profession- 
al associations, participation in seminars, workshops and formal course 
work , 

Given the objectives for technical education and faculty criteria that 
has evolved as a consequence of those objectives, it is aot surprising 
that 95% or more of technical faculty has come from business and industry 
and the professions. There Is in fact no place else for them to come 
fron. The name of the game is relevancy and currency, \\T^at this means 
of course, what it has meant for me, what it has meant for all technical 
education administrators, is that we have rarely hired teachers. We've 
hired something else. We've hired engineers, and nurses, and personnel 
managers and we hoped they could become teachers. It has been my pleasure 
to see how many of them have indeed become teachers, in the highest sense 
and in the highest tradition of that word. They've become teacher.;. How 
do you account for it? One, they want to. For them it is a career change 
that has come, in many cases, considerably later in life, five, ten, or 
fifteen years after graduation from college. Two, they know what they are 
preparing their charges for. In other words, their general objectives 
are very clear before them. They know, for example, what a technician is 
generally expected to know, and be able to do. Most technical faculty 
have the advantage generally of a laboratory, which means that they have 
a built in check, on the accuracy of their instruction. All teaching, if 
not confined to formal education institutions, and so many of these people 
have come to us u^ith considerable teaching experience, short term experi-- 
ences, in the shop, or in the office, then it is also true that ve have 
given them some help. Years ago, before technical education came under the 
Regents, every new instructor was assigned a teacher trainer, at the in- 
sistance of the Department of Vocational Education. A visiting professor 
from the nearest state teacher trainer education center, spent a day on 
campus every other week generally, visiting classes, conferring with teach- 
ers, suggesting new approaches, recommending reading material, asking to see 
tests. He was a kind of one man methods course. Since then, institutions 
of higher education have recognized the responsibility to help train 
teachers for the technologies. 
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Technical education workshops and seminars ;biiy-e >;:prung up for first year 
teachiifs all over the countr>-. This is n ipx^my example of the kinds of 
things that can be dont.' to help technical e^iwcation faculty. More recently, 
Akron needs to be cosmiended -inr a master *s^:prograin for technical education 
teachers, Ln the fiinal anail.Tsis however.,, oihe besc teacher educator may 
be instructional ev^iluation:: Supervisory ovaluation, self-evaluation, 
and student evaluation. Ail of us, like Conr^des of Lord Jim, carry with 
us an- image of ourselves. And like Lord Jllxji most of us wtil make huge 
efforts, sometimes even heroic ones, :to rprotect that image, to keep It from 
slipping, to keep from .iosing face with ourselves. In most of us is a 
terrible desire to do well, ::to succeeed , and it is not otherwise with 
CechnicaX education faculty. It is not otherwise with any faculty. Very 
few of us want to stay in an environment in which we're noC^ doing well. 
This sounds too good, I*m sure too pat. It may sound too much like too 
many of roy technical- education administrator brethren. You .may have met 
some. aiV them, 

Because components of heretofore tradltiortaiL education. ;have made 
technical educators feel defensive, because technical educators are Johnny 
corae-latelies to the higher educational scene, and because some of them 
-are ttot quite sure they really belong, they cover- by overcompensating , 
They become very much like . those who they think, have made them suffer. To 
hear some of my brethren there are no problems. Technical education is the 
only valid kind of education, and we'd be closer to the best of all worlds 
if only everybody moved .into technical education, Well, there are problems. 
One of the biggest proHlems is to have technical education faculty re- 
cognize the goals o^.this type of education. Most of my problem has been 
right there. Problems occassioned by the ex-engineer who mistakenly 
feels that he needs to reproduce himself to make another engineer in two 
years, I've .heard, you've heard, he boasts of the textbook he's adopted 
for his dynamics class is exactly the one they're using in the junior year 
C&T at Akron, and it probably should not be, 

/ 

There is another problem, and I hope it's becoming lesser- Although 
he, the technical education instructor, wants the acceptance and the 
appreciation and the respect of all his teacher colleagues, he sometimes 
fails to recognize that he is sometimes as myopic as those he accuses of 
having an unjustified and unwarranted sense of superiority. It's part and 
parcel of the same persecution complex of the technical education administra- 
tor I mentioned earlier. Particularly in an institution such as ours, a 
comprehensive community college, 

The Arts and Science instructor proceeds as though the student in front 
of him will never work, will never need to make a living. And the other, 
the technical instructor, proceeds as though the student In front of him 
will never see a play, will never hear a symphony, never need .to make a 
life. All need to recognize that they are engaged in. merely different 
rather than greater or lesser kinds of activity,^ Merely different. 

Let's talk about one faculty, composed of different kinds of background, 
different kinds of expertise, having a mutual respect for these differences: 
all of them, devoted to the needs 'and interests of students, students who 
have overriding needs, in order to achieve a sense of human worth, a senF<i 
of exultation, sense of being alive. There are two big needs; the re- 
sources to make a living and the resources to make a life. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The recent and rapid development and growth of two-year colleges in 
Ohio in the form of community colleges, technical institutes, technical 
colleges, state general and technical colleges, university branches, and 
university community and technical colleges, with a multitude of techni- 
cal education curriculum and courses, has created a critical shortage of 
properly trained technical education instructors. The need for these 
qualified technical education instru':tors at the two-year college level 
is well documented . 

The present source in Ohio for technical education instructors covers 
a wide spectrum. These sources range from highly qualified and experi- 
enced professional and technical personnel in industry, coinmerce, engin- 
eering, and nursing to those who have received their training in profess- 
ional education in the areas of business education, vocational education, 
and industrial education. A signiticcint number of retired aimed forces 
technicians and public service (law enforcement, etc.) personnel have also 
been recruited. Very few instructors have been specifically prepared for 
teaching careers in post-secondary technical education. 

One of the most overlooked and critical problems facing the growth of 
post-secondary technical education in Ohio is the lack of appropriate 
technical teacher education programs for the technical instructor. The 
University of Akron is the only institution in Ohio presently engaged in 
a specific program for training qualified technical education instructors. 

^Robert Andreyka, "A Survey of the Educational Tasks of Ohio's Post 
High School Technical Instructors: Implications for Teacher Education." 
(Unpublished Doctor's dissertation, Kent State University, 1969) 
Chapters 1 and 2. 
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In the process of developing an innovative model the College of 
Education of the University of Akron, Akron, Ohio conducted a two phase 
technical Education Teacher Training Institute for new instructional 
personnel in public post-secondary institutions in the State of Ohio. 
The institute was comprised of both pre-service and in-service activities 
to give new teachers the necessary knowledge, skills, and abilities to 
function successfully as teachers of technical education in post-secondary 
institutions . 
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STATEMENT OF PilOBLEM 



The objective of this project was to develop a model for technical 
education teacher training which may be widely disseminated to other 
teacher training institutions. The results of this project will be re- 
ported to the Ohio Board of Regents, the Division of Vocational Education, 
the State Board of Education, the United States Office of Education, 
selected teacher trainin;^ institutions, and the ERIC system. 

It was anticipated that the model developed as a result of this 
project would be integrated into the state-vide program of teacher edu- 
c^^ion as needed. 

The need for the proposed Institute was evidenced by a recent (1971) 
statement by Robert E. Taylor and Aaron J. Miller, administrators of The 
Center for Research and Leadership Development in Vocational and Technical 
Education: 

One of the interesting educational phenomena of the past 
decade had been the burgeoning increase in enrollments in 
community colleges and similar post-secondary institutions. 
A substantial portion of these enrollments has been in 
vocational and technical education programs .... Accom- 
panying an increase in post-secondary occupational educa- 
tion enrollments is the need for well- trained , post- 
secondary vocational teachers .... At present few states 
have cert if ication requirements for the post-secondary 
occupational education teacher . Yet these teachers need 
relevant teacher education services as much as their high 
school counterparts. It is incumbent upon the state' s teach- 
er education program to work cooperatively with the local 
districts or institutions in providing appropriate pre- 
service and inservice training experiences relevant to the 
needs of post-secondary occupational education personnel. 

The University of Akron, as the only institution in Ohio presently engaged 



2r, Taylor and A. Miller, "The Context of Vocational Teacher Education, 
in Evans, Changing the Role of Vocstional Teacher Education (Blooming- 
tont McKnight and McKnight, 1971) p. 127. 
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in the preparation of staff for post-secondary Technical Fducation pro- 
grams and awarding a B.S. and M<S. in Technical Education, is well suited 
to conduct such a program. See Table 1 for program diagram. 

Priority VI of the Ohio State Plan of Action for 1972-73 Vocational 
Education Personnel Development was the basis for conducting this project. 
Priority VI reads as follov/s, "to identify, develop, test and recommend 
for State adoption an innovative model for preparing instructors for tech- 
nical education programs in technical institutes by July 1, 1973." 

The overall objective of this proposal was the development of a model 
for technical education teacher training, a demonstration of that model 
over a period o*^ approximately one year for thirty new technical education 
instructors, r-^nd the evaluation of the modeJ. . 

A secondary objective of the project wa5 the development of a monograph 
or guide on "Teaching in Technical Education" for new instructors. 
Major Components 

Phase T : The development and conduct of an intensive three week pre-service 
institute for thirty newly employed or first year technical education 
instructors frr-' the northeastern regions of Ohio. 
General Objective ,: 

1. To understand the role of the two-year college and technical institute 
as an institution; history, status, philosophy, and organization. 

2. To understand the characteristics and needs of the two-year college 
and technical institate student. 

3. To understand the role, problems, and needs of the faculty in the 
two-year college and technical institute. 

4. To understand the various curricular components of the two-year college 
and technical institute. 

5. To develop skill in the utilization of teaching methodology and educa- 
t iona 1 tec hnol ogy . 
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TABLE 1 

THE UNIVERStTY OF AKRON 



MANY ROADS TO 
ECHNICAL TEACHER EDUCATiOM 



BACHELOR OF SCIB^CE IN 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

mER OF SCIENCE IN 
™iCAl. EDUCATION 



Other 
Two-Year 
Colleges 



THE UNIVERSIIY OF AKRON 



College 
of 

Education 



Bachelor 
of Science 
Technical , 
Education/ 



Community and 
Technical 
College 



Associate 
of 
Applied 
Science 



Bachelor 
of 

\ Technology . 



Other 


\ Master of 


Four-Year 


■^,\ Science 


Colleges 


" \ Technical 




\Educationj 



ERIC 
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Specific Objectives Related to Instructional Skills: 

1. To discern the relationship of stated behavioral objectives as the 
key to the development of systematic instruction. 

2. To be able to develop specific level behavioral objectives incor- 
porating behavior, conditions, and criterion appropriate to the 
technical area. 

3. To understand the basis for a unit treatment of instructional content. 

4. To be able to specify behavior within the cognitive, affective, and 
p sychomo t or doma in s . 

5. To be able to treat indirect measures of the affective domain. 

6. To be able to prepare an overall Instructional strategy for a course. 

7. To be able to specify the phases of planning Instruction. 

8. To develop skill in the preparation of daily lesson plans. 

9. To understand various systens of evaluation. 

10- To distinguish between objective and subjective evaluation, 

11. To understand weighting within an evaluation scheme, 

12. - develop skill in the preparation of evaluative Instruments, 

13. To become competent in the utilization of sel&Ted audio-visual aids. 
. To become competeTit in the presentation of instruction. 

Phase II ; The development and conduct of twa veekend follow-up seminars 
tor thv. purpose of in-service teacher education for institute participants. 
General Objectives: 

1. To identify and treat common problems of new instructors, 

2. To increase teacher effectiveness in the classroom. 

3. To evaluate the participants of Phase I, evaluate their progress, and 
provide follow-up instruction as needed during the weekend seminars. 
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PROCEDvTRES 

Intra- and Inter-Institutzonal Cooperation 

This project provided the opportunity for representative personnel 
(new instructors) from many two-year institutions in Ohio to share a cotninon 
experience. Selected staff from both the State Education Department and 
the Ohio Board of Regents participated in the institute. Lecturers were 
selected from several major universities as well as from within the Univer- 
sity of Akron. The model developed as a result of this project will be 
disseminated widely to other institutions. 
The ProRram 

Phase I was conducted from August 7 through August 25, 1972 at the 
Universicy of Akron, Akron, Ohio. This was an intensive three week pro- 
gram for newly employed technical education instructors in post-secondary 
institutions. 

Students enrolled for a total of six hours of credit for the institute. 
There was no charge for tuition. Undergraduates enrolled for courses 
580:/»70 and 580:-!»71. Graduates enrolled for courst^s 580:570 and 580:571. 

The morning sessions met from 9:00 to 12 noon each day for foriiial pre- 
sentationsj lectures, and discussions, while the afternoon sessions met 
from 1:00 to 3:00 p.m. each day for laboratory activities involving micro- 
teaching, curriculum development, the preparation of instructional materials, 
and experience in the utilization of audio-visual equipment. 

Late afternoon and evening hours were unscheduled so that the parti- 
cipants would be free to utilize the extensive facilities of the library 
and other resources of the University. 

A topical outline of the instruction for Phase I follows on the next 
page. 
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Phase TI consisted of two weekend seminars for the participants of 
the institute. The first seminar was scheduled during the Fall quarter, 
while the second seminar was scheduled during the Spring quarter. Specific 
activities were developed as needs of the participants were identified. 
Each seminar included ten contact hours in instruction. 
Field Experience 

Field experience as such was conducted at the institution at which the 
participant was employed. The participant was supervised by the Dean of 
Instruction and by his Department Chairman or other appropriate institutional 
personnel. Evaluations w^re submitted to the Institute staff by the parti- 
cipant's supervisor. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE — Phase I — T hree Ueek Program 

1. The Two-Year College and Technical Institute 

A. Place in education, history, growth, and development 

B. Tvvo-year colleges and technical institutes in Ohio 

C. The philosophy, role, and mission of two-year institutions 

D. Organization and administration 

2. Characteristics of Two-Year College and Technical Institute Student 

A. Why he attends 

B. VTho is he? 

C. Special needs 

D . Disadvantaged students 

3. Student Personnel Services in the Two-Year College and Technical 
Inst itut es 

A. Counseling services 

B. Student activities 

C. Placement and follow-up 
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A. Characteristics of Two-Year College and Technical Institute Faculty 

A. he teaches in the two-year institution 

B. \^lio is he? 

C. Problens and concerns of new teachers 

5. "Professional Concerns 

A. Evaluation of teachers 

B. Fthics in the classroom and on the campus 

C . Professional associat ions 

D. Legal responsibility 

6. Curriculum 

A. Instructional proj^rams in t\<;o-year colleges and technical institutes 

B. Current developments 

C. The role of advisory conunittees 

7. Teaching and Learning 

A. Instructional systems 

B. Teaching by ob-jectives 

C . Instructional methods 

D. Instructional materials 

E. Instructional technology 

F. Evaluation and testing 

8. Skill Development 

Afternoon sessions were devoted to micro-teaching, the use of A-V 

hardware, the preparation of instructional materials, and curriculum 

development . 
Institutional and Systematic Change 

The objective of this project was to develop a model for technical 
education teacher training which may be widely disseminated to other teacher 
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trainini; institutions. The results of this project will be reported to 
the Ohio Board of Regents, the Division of Vocational Education, the 
State Board of Education, the United States Office of Education, selected 
teacher training institutes, and the ERIC system. 

It is anticipated that the nodel developed as a result of this project 
will he intep^rated into the state-wide program of teacher education as 
needed. 
Participants 

The institute was to he limited to thirty participants. The partici- 
pants were nominated by their employing* institutions. The institute was 
designed for newly employed and first year instructors of technical educa- 
tion from the two-year colleges and technical institutes of Ohio. First 
preference was to given to instructors teaching in approved programs 
(programs approved and funded by the Division of Vocational Education). 
Final selection was made by the institute staff. 

Participants were expected to attend Phase I from August 7-25 at the 
University of Akron, to attend two weekend seminars during the academic 
year, and to participate in the evaluation of their experience. 
Criteria for Eligibility of ^^ar ticipants 

The participants were expected to be eligible for employment in a 
post-secondary institution in Ohio to teach in one or more areas of tech- 
nical education. The participants were nominated by their employing 
institution, therefore, conditions of work experience and educational back- 
ground, in effect, were determined by the employing institution. 

Participants enrolling for academic credit were expected to meet the 
requirements of the University of Akron. 

Usinq; the criteria set forth in sections )^ and I of the proposal, the 
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institute director and the assistant director made the final selection 

of participants from among the applicants. 

Involvement 

The institute staff developed the proposal only after careful con- 
sideration of the recommendations of the Division of Vocational Education, 
the Ohio Board of Regents, a statewide advisory comnittee representine 
technical education in Ohio, and several consultants. 
Physical Facilities 

The University of Akron provided the facilities normally available to 
students at the University. Classrooms and equipment were provided as 
they were needed. Lod^ine, and subsistence was provided in University 
facilities . 
Library Faciliti es 

The library facilities normally provided for students at the University 
of Akron were available to the participants. In addition, special reserve 
collections were set aside for the use of the participants. Special bib- 
liographies pertainint; to the institute were prepared for the participants. 
Assessment and Evaluation 

(1) Assessment and evaluation activities were incorporated into the 
institute. The participants were expected to assess each day's activities 
on a day-to-day basis so that the staff could inmediately correct any 
deficiency in the content provided durint* Phase 1. 

The iranediate supervi£,or of each participant was expected to complete 
an evaluation at the end of the pro.iect. 

The participants were also expected to evaluate the institute at its 
conclusion, 

(2) The extent to which the stated objectives bad been achieved were 
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evaluated by the participants, their employers, and the institute staff. 
Kvidence was to be assessed through niicro-teaching , classroom evaluation 
by supervisors, the self-evaluation of the participants, and the decree to 
which the followirig outconies had been achieved: 

A. Thirty instructors prepared to teach technical education at the 

post-secondary level. 
R. A final report containing an evaluation of the project and' a model 

for technical teacher education. 
C. A monograph or guide on "Teaching in Technical Education" for new 

technical instructors. 
(3) The above factors were fully assessed as the staff developed a 
model for technical education teacher education. 
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ANALYSIS 

The primary purpose of this project was to develop, evaluate and 
recoimnend a technical education teacher training model for state adoption. 

Once the project porposaL had been tentatively approved by the State 
Division of Vocational Education, the institute staff met with an Advisory 
Committee of twelve members to determine appropriate objectives and decide 
on topics to be presented. Members of the advisory committee are included 
in the appendix of th\s paper. The members* areas of specialization in- 
cluded; Trade and Industrial Education; Home Economics Education; Distribu- 
tive Education; Business and Office Education; Agriculture Education; 
Vocational Education; Technical Institutes; Technical Education and 
Community Colleges. The advisory committee members and the institute staff 
jointly determined the topics to be presented. 

The Technical Education Institute Model was divided into two phases. 
First an intensive three week course of study in the understanding, develop- 
ment and utilization of the following topic areas: 

1. The learning needs of the disadvantaged student 

2. An introduction to vocational and technical needs 

3. Adult learning applied to the two-year college 
A. Individualizing instruction 

5. Instructional systems 

6. Teaching by using behaviora] objectives 

7. Teaching strategies and methods 

8. Characteristics of the middle level working technician 

9. Characteristics of the two-year college 

10. Characteristics of the two-year college faculty 

11. Professional education associations 

12. Micro-teaching 

13. Visual instruction 

14. The Ohio Association of Two-Year Colleges 

15. Two-year colleges in Ohio 

16. Problems, issues, and recent developments in technical education 

17. Legal responsibilities of instructors and professional e»:hics on 
campus 

18. Planning for instruction and curriculum development 

19. Student personnel services 
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20. The instructor as a counselor 

21. Testing, evaluation and grading 

22. Administrators' view of faculty and their evaluation of faculty 
These topics were covered during classroom presentations and in many 

instances by hands-on experience in a laboratory situation. 

The second phase consisted of two weekend follow-up seminars. These 

seminars were spaced during the 1972/7 3 academic year to provide assistance 

to the new instructors after they had the opportunity to attempt to utilize 

their new learnings in their teaching at their individual institutions, to 

reinforce their skills, and obtain feedback. The first seminar was conducted 

r in Columbus, Ohio on November 17th and 18th (1^72) and the second seminar 

in Hudson, Ohio on April 27th and 28th (1973). See procedure Timetable for 

activity listing. The objectives for Phase II were to evaluate the progress 

of the part icipanta , identify their problems and provide needed follow-up 

instruction. Topics that were presented during P'lase II were: 

Seminar I a) The Teaching Sk5ll of Brainstorming 
b) Instructional Skills 

Seminar II a) New Forms and Methods of Instruction 
b) The Evaluation of Instruction 

A schematic closed loop flow chart of the Technical Education Institute 

Model has been included. 

Design Evaluation 

The evaluation of this model took place continually throughout Phase I 
and Phase II of this model in the form of eight pre-determined questionnaire 
evaluation instruments. Some of these instruments were used only once 
while others were used daily. These instruments evaluated the students' 
perception of learning progress, personal background data, "opics presented, 
speakers^ ef iectiveness, student needs and opinion data. The instruments 
used, which are included the appendix were: 

o 
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Date 
August 7 



August 8 



August 9 



August 10 
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PROCEDURE TI>IETABLE 
The University of Akron 
Technical Education Teacher Training Institute 



Program 
Time 
9:00- 9:30 
9:30-10:00 

10:00-12:00 

12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 

9:00-10:00 
10:00-12:00 

12;00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 

9:00-12:00 

12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 

9 D0-12:00 

12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 



— Phase I 



Staff 



- College of Education 
Speaker 



Dr. Caesar Carrino 
Asst. Dean 

Dr* Michael Sugarman 
Dr, Bill Frye 



Group Lunch 

Dr. Peter J. Hampton 
Director of Develop- 
ment Programs 
University of Akron 

Dr. Michael Sugarman 

Mr. Donald Beweley 
Division of Vocational 
Education 
State of Ohio 

Group Lunch 

Dr, Harvey Sterns 
Dept. of Psychology 
University of Akron 

Dr. Marion A, Ruebel 
College of Education 
University of Akron 

Group Lunch 

Mr. Donald Gre<in 
Westinghouse Le i4:ning 
Corp, 

Dr. Isobel L. Pfeiffer 
College of Education 
University cf Akron 

Group Lunch 

Dr. Pfeiffer 



Topic 
Regis tration 
Welcome 



Introduction and 
Orientation 

"The Now colleges" - Film 



Learning Needs of 

Disadvantaged 

Students 



Technical Education 

Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education 



Adult Learning 
Applied to the Two- 
Year College 

Individuali zing 
Instruction 



Individualizing 
Instruction 



Teaching by Objectives 

Ins true tional 

Systems 



Aui;ust 11 



August lA 



August 15 



August 16 



August 17 



August 18 



9:00-12:00 

12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 
9:00-12:00 



12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 
9:00-12:00 

12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 
9:00-10:00 



10:00-12:00 

12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 
9:00-12:00 

12:00- 1:00 
1;00- 3:00 
9:00-12:00 
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Dr. John Moullette 
Center for Vocational . 
& TeL^hnicc Education 
Ohio State University 

Group Lunch 

Dr. Moullette 

Dr. Angelo C. Gillie 
Dept. of Vocational 
Education 

College of Education 
Pennsylvania State U. 

Group Lunch 

Dr. Gillie 

Dr. Gillie 

Group Lunch 
Dr. Frye 

Mr. Blin Scatterday 
Division of Associate 

5 tudies — Community 

6 Technical College 
University of Akron 

Dr. Max Lerner 
Vice Chancellor for 
Two-Year Colleges 
Ohio Board of Regents 

Group Lunch 

Dr. Frye 

Mr. Ralph Lundregan 
3 M Graphic Systems 

Group Lunch 

Dr. Frye 

Mr. Robert C. Weyrick 
and Panel 

Community and Tech- 
nical College 
University of Akron 



Teaching Strategies 
and Methods 



Characteristics of : 
Middle-Level Worker 
Technician 



Two-Year College Student 
Faculty 

Professional Associations 



Micro-Teaching Lab. 

Ohio Association 
of Two-Year 
Colleges 



Two-Year Colleges 
In Ohio 



Micro-Teaching Lab. 
Visual Instruction 

Micro-Teaching Lab. 

Problems , Issues , and 
Recent Developments in 
Technical Education 



August 21 



August 22 



August 23 



August 2A 



August 25 



12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 
9:00-12:00 

12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 

9:00-12:00 
12:00- 1:00 
1:00 - 3:00 
9:00-12:00 



12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 

9:00-12:00 

12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 
9:00-12:00 



12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 
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Group Lunch 
Dr. Frye 

Ken. Oliver Ocasek 
College of Education 
University of Akron 

Group Lunch 

Dr. Albert Pautler 
Dept. of Curriculum 
State University of 
New York at Buffalo 

Dr. Pautler 

Group Lunch 

Dr. Pautler 

Dr. Carl Gaetano 
Director of Counseling 
Cuyahoga Community 
College 

Cleveland , Ohio 
Group Lunch 
Dr. Gaetano 

lir. Isadore Kewman 
College of Education 

Group Lunch 

Dr. Newman 

Dr. John Thompson 
Lakeland Community 
College 
Mentor, Chio 

Dr. Leonard Slominski 
Lakeland Coinmunity 
College 

Group Lunch 

Dr. Michael Sugarman 
Dr» Bill Frye 
Mr. Richard Kury 



Micro-Teaching Lab. 

Legal Responsibility 
of Instructors and 
Ethics on Campus 



Planning for Instruction 
and Curriculum 



Student Personnel 
Services 



The Instructor as r. 
Counselor 

Testing, Evaluation, 
and Trading 



Adminis t rators View 
of Facul ty — Eval uat ion 



Evaluation 
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Program — Phase TI — Seminar I 
Columbus, Ohio 



Friday, November 17, 1972 



4:00- 6:00 PM 

5:00- 6:30 

6:30- 7:30 

7:30- 9:00 



9:00-11:00 



Registration - Staff 
Small Group Activity 
Dinner Meeting 
Dr. Charles Doty 
Department of Vocational 
Technical Education 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Small & Large Group Individualized Activity Time 



The Teaching Skill of 
Brainstorming" and 
Teaching Techniques" 



Saturday, November 18, 197?. 

8:00- 9:00 AM Breakfast Meeting 

9:00-10:30 Dr. Charles Doty - "instructional Skills" 

10:30-10:45 Coffee 

10:45-12:00 Dr. Charles Doty - "instructional Skills" 

12:00- 1:00 PM I.unch Meeting 

1:00- 3:00 Dr. Charles Doty - 

3:00- 4:00 Evaluation - Staff 

4:00 Adjourn 



'Itv^tructional Skills'' 



Program — Phase II — Seminar II 
Hudson, Ohio 



Friday, April 27, 1973 

4:00- 6:00 PM 

5:00- 6:30 

6:30- 7:30 

7:30- 9:00 



9:00-11:00 



Registration - Staff 
Jmall Group Activity 
Dinner Meeting 
Dr. John J. Hirschbuhl 
College of Education 
University of Akron 

Small & Larc;e Group Individualized Activity Time 



"New Forms of Instruction" 



Saturday, April 28, 1973 



8:00- 9:00 AM 
9:00-10:30 



10:30-10:45 
10:45-12:00 
12:00- 1:00 

1:00- 4:00 

4:00 



Breakfast Meeting 
Dr. Ralph F. Darr 
College of Education 
University of Akron 
Coffee 

Dr. Ralph F. Darr 
Lunch Meeting 

Institute Evaluation - SC;iff 
Adjourn 



Evaluation of Instruction" 



Evaluation of Instruction" 
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1. Participant Personal Data Sheet (1) 

2. Daily Evaluation Summary (20) 

3 . Knowledge Scale (4) 

4. Activity Questionnaire (1) 

5. Certification & Phase II Ouest ionnaire (1) 

6. Institute Evaluation (1) 

7. Utilization Scale (1) 

8. Final Evaluation Questionnaire and Comment Sheet (1) 
( )* denotes tines instrument used 

Th e Participant personal Data Sheet was used to gather prior and 
current data of each participant. This form was completed durinc; regis- 
tration of Phase 1. 

The Paily Evaluation Summarv was used to evaluate topics presented as 
to content, value, and also used to measure daily attendance of the parti- 
cipants. 

The Knowledge Scale evaluated the student's perception of his knowledge 
of each area presented. This questionnaire was given as a pre-test to 
Phase X. It was also employed as a post-test of Phase I and used again at 
both seminars in Phase II. 

The Activity Questionnaire was developed cooperatively by the staff and 
several participants concerned with extra-curricular activities while living 
on campus. The extra-curricular activities increased participant inter- 
cation and favorably carried over into the workshop. 

The Certification and Phase II Questionnaire asked questions regarding 
state certification of Technical Education instructors. It also asked 
students what they felt should be included in Phase II. 

The Institute Evaluation measured the participants' overall impression 
of the entire institute. This questionnaire was given on the last day of 
Phase I. 

The Utilization Scale vns developed to measure the participants* 
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perception of utilizing; the skills evaluated in the V'nowledRe Scale. 

This instrunent asked if they were using the techniques that they had 

learned. Xt was given at the end of Seminar II, Phase II. 

V 

The yinal Evaluation consisted of 29 questions concerning different 
Dhases of the institute. Space was allowed for comments on each question 
and participants were encouraged to criti.cally evaluate each question. 

As can be seen by the schematic flow chart all evaluation instruments 
were collected and evaluated with the Model's objectives for the final 
evaluation which appears in section V of this paper. 
Student Selection 

Student selection was based on the criterion outlined in the Partici- 
pant section of this paper. All students were to be employed in a two-year 
college or technical institute in Ohio and recommended by their institution 
to participate. As time was of the essence in recruiting (less than a 
month) student recruitment was conducted through the mail and by phone to 
all two-year colleges and technical institute presidents and vice'-presidents 
in Ohio. Through this process of recruiting 36 applications were received, 
of the 36 applicants 3A participants were approved and accepted into the 
institute, however, only 32 actually participated. Thr t vc last minute 
withdrawals were due to personal and financial reasons. 

Of the 32 participants, 14 met the criteria of newly employed or 
first year instructors, A total of 23 of the 32 participants had 3 years 
or less teaching experience in post-secondary technical education. The 
distribution of teaching experience in post -secondary t chnical education 
for this group indicated a median value of 1.5 years teach ng in post- 
secondary education. 

These 32 participants represented a cross section ot 14 .different 
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institutions in Ohio. Institutions represented were: 

University of Akron Community & Technical College (6) 

Cuyahoga Coinniunity College (6) 

Belmont Technical College C*^) 

Stark Technical College (3) 

Columbus Technical Institute (2) 

Scioto Technical College (2) 

Kent- Trumbull (,.') 

Kent- Salem (1) 

University of Toledo Community u Technical Collep,e (1) 

Lakeland Community College (1) 

North Central Technical College (1) 

Akron General Medical Center (1) 

Hocking Technical College (1) 

Owens Technical College (1) 

( ) denotes number of participants from each institution. 
The following areas of technical education specialization were represented: 

1. Administration (3) 

2. Allied Health (2) 

3. Business & Distributive Education (9) 
A. Engineering Technology (7) 

5. Public Service (5) 

6. Technically Related (6) 

( ) denotes number of participants in specialization area 
Speakers 

Speakers were utilized both In classroom and laboratory activities. 
The topics discussed were pre'-determlned in the model by the Advisory 
Committee and institute staff and the speakers accordingly. The topics 
and order of topic presentation can be seen in the Procedure Timetable for 
Phase I and II. Each consultant or speaker was requested to prepare a 
paper based upon his or her presentation for publication. 



Administrative Planning 

The administrative planning of this model was conducted prinarily 

through the Institute staff and the University of Akron. It was the 

responsibil ily of the insti tute staff to plan, develop, coordinate and 
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implement all. facets that either directly or Indirectly affected the 
success or failure of this model. The following factors should serve as 
a guideline or checklist for other institutions planning to conduct a 
similar program. 

Preliminary Planning: the following checklist was used by the institute 
staff before the implementation of Phase 1. 

1. Advisory committee meeting to determine needs and overall plan 

2. Letters to two-year colleges and technical institute presidents and 
vice-presidents requesting the nomination of their faculty members 
for institute participation. Mailing of publicity and brochures. 

3. Ordering texts and supplemsntal handout material 

4. Ordering films, film strips, slides etc. 

5. Contact local Chamber of Coitiraerce for raaps, and local area interests 

6. Contact speakers for program, assign topics, make housing arrangements 

7. Review budget 

8. Prepare press releases for publicity purposes 

9. Develop evaluation instruments 

10. Acquire room space for class, laboratories, micro-teaching and meeting 
rooms 

11. Mail out acceptance letters to participants 

12. Develop registration program for all participants to receive graduate 
or undergraduate credit for the institute 

13. Determine need for on campus housing and make necessary reservations ■ 

14. Secure food service for both on and off campus for participants 

15. Parking stickers 

16. Secretarial and duplicatinf^ services 

17. Coffee breaks for morning session 

18. Data collection system 

19. Develop orientation packet with notebook enclosed 

20. Develop student name, address, institution, teaching area list to be 
handed out 

21. Develop extra-curricular activity questionnaire 

22. Develop extra-curricular activity program 

23. Prepare individual participant home-town press releases - with 
permission 

24. Plan for on campus orientation of ■ facilities 

25. Plan group interaction through having meals together . 

26. Meal Tickets 

27. Bibliography 

Phase II 

1. Correspondence with each participant at least twice before each seminar 

2. Determine topic needs of participants to be discussed during seminars - 
develop questionnaire 

3. Contact speakers and make final arrangements for program 

4. Contact local Chamber of Commerce where seminar is to be held and 
request assistance 
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5. Develop completion certificate and send to participant in care of 
their college presidents 

6. Decide on location, place and facilities available for seminars 

7. Reserve meeting rooms, audio-visual equipment, and dinner rooms 
and food service 

8. Reserve and confinn rooms for speakers, participants and staff 

9. Develop and administer evaluation instiuments 
10. Htview budget 

Phase I 

The first phase of the proe,vam will refer to the worksaop that began 
August 7, 1972 and carried through August 25, 1972 at the Universitv of 
Akron. The 19 participants that requested on-campus housing arrived on 
August 6, 1972. 

The ovotall program of structured activities is outlined in the 
procedure timetable. Classes, laboratories and lectures were conducted 
five hours a day, five days a week for the three week period. Lunch 
hours were utilized for group interaction and discussion in a separate 
eating facility for participants, staff and speakers, in addition to 
instructional assignments. 

Thr first morning of the workshop was devoted to registration, in- 
dividual introductions of participants, staff members, and the objectives 
of the institute. This was followed by a general orientation of the 
university library, audio-visual, micro-teaching, learning resource center 
and college of education facilities which the participants would be utiliz- 
ing to supplement their classroom experiences. 

Following the introduction, the staff and speakers discussed the 
following topics related to the institute objectives: 

1. Learning Keeds of Disadvantaged Students 

2. Technical EJucation 

3. Vocational and Technical Education 

4. Adult Learning Applied to the Two-Year College 

5. Individualizing Instruction 

6. Teaching by Objectives Instructional Systems 
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7. Teaching Strategies and Methods 

8. Characteristics of: MMdle-Level Worker Technician 

9. Two-Year College Student 

10. Faculty Professional Associations 

11. Micro-Teaching 

12. Ohio Association of Two'-Year Colleges 

13. Two-Year Colleges in Ohio 

14. Visual Instruction 

15. Problems, Issues, and Recent Developments in Technical Education 

16. Legal Responsibility of Instructors and Ethics on Campus 

17. Planning for Instruction and Curriculum Development 

18. Student Personnel Services 

19. The Instructor as a Counselor 

20. Testing, Evaluation, and Grading 

21. Administrators View of Faculty — Evaluation 

The above topics appear in the order of presentation. Speakers selected 
for each topic are outlined in the Procedures Table. A daily evaluation 
questionnaire was prepared and used by each participant to evaluate the 
topic content and to measure the degree to which the objectives were 
achieved . 

The above instruction was complimented with laboratory activity in 
micro- teaching, equipment utilization, development of instructional materials, 
informal discussions by technical subject area, and a tour of Akron University 
Community and Technical College facilities. Individualized instruction and 
counseling was conducted by the staff when needed. An extra-curricular 
activity questionnaire was developed at the request of the dormitory parti- 
cipants to make full use of their time while in Akron. As a result of this 
questionnaire participants toured different local industries, attended local 
playa and other places of interest. 



Phase II 

The second phase of the institute refers to the two off-campus weekend 
seminars, conducted in Columbus and Hudson, Ohio. As outlined in the 
procedures section these two weekend seminars served the purpose of in-service 
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teacher education for the institute participants. It identified and treated 
coTTcnon problens to increase their effectiveness in the classroom. These 
problems were determined through participants' direct feedback, the eval- 
uation instruments used during Phase I, and the staff's perception of their 
needs. The following topics ware presented at the seminars: 

1. The Teaching Skill of Rrainstorming , and Teaching Techniques 

2. Instructional .Skills 

3. New Forms of Instruction 
A. Evaluation of Instructors 

Each weekend seminar consisted of 10 hours of classroom instruction, snail 

group discussions and evaluation. Attendance at both semiriars was considered 

part of the entire institute, however 2 participants were unable to attend 

Seminar I while 3 participants did not attend Seminar li. Questionnaires 

were mailed to those participants not in attendance and included in the 

final evaluation. Instruments employed for evaluation during the seminars 

were: 

1. Knowledge Scale 3 & 4 

2. Utilization Scale 

3. Final Evaluation 

TXiring the period of Phase II the institute staff maintained corre- 
spondence with all participants to encourage participant feedback. It was 
during this time that completion certificates were mailed out to all 
participants in care of their respective presidents so that the effect of 
this procedure could be measured during Seminar II. The procedure timetable 
and Model flow chart outlines this entire phase. 
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EVALUATION 

One of the primary functions in the development of the Technical 
Teacher Education Model was to evaluate the entire model after it had 
been tested on two-year college faculty. It is the purpose of this 
section to present our overall findings and the results of our eight 
evaluation instruments as they apply to our original objectives. 
The Participants 

The personal data and characteristics of the institute participants 
are summarized in this section. Of the 37 applications received, 34 were 
selected; but due to last minute cancellations the number was reduced to 
32 participlants. Of these 32 members, 14 technical institutes and commun- 
ity colleges in Ohio were represented (Table 2 ) , The areas of speciali- 
zation represented by the participants included Administration, Allied 
Health, Business and Distributive Education, Engineering and Industrial, 
Public Service and Technically Related teaching areas. The Technically 
Related areas are oparationally defined as those teaching specialties 
that supplement technical curriculums, such as technical math, technical 
report writing, physics, etc. 

The ages of the particf.pants ranged from 25-60 years with a mean 
age of 40,1 years (Table 3), Of the participants, 41% were certified 
teachers in Ohio, All participants -,cere high school graduates^ 30 parti- 
cipants (93,7%) held Baccalaureate Degrees while 43.7% had earnftd Masters 
Degrees (Table 2 ) , 

It is generally assumed by technical educators that instructors 
should possess employment experience related to their technical area of 
instruction. Only 4 of the 32 participants did not have any experience 
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TABLE 2 

The University of Akron 
1972 

Technical Education Institute 



School Represented 


Participants 


1 


Unlv/jrsity of Akron C&T 


6 


19% 


Cuyahoga Coinnunity Cc liege 


6 


19% 


Belmont Technical College 


4 


13% 


Stark Technical College 


3 


9% 


Columbus Technical Institute 


2 


6% 


Scioto Technical College 


2 


6% 


Kent-Trumbull 


2 


6% 


Kent-Salem 




3% 


University of Toledo C&T 




3% 


Lakeland Community College 




3% 


North Central Technical College 




3% 


Akron General Medical Center 




3% 


Hocking Technical College 




3% 


Owens Technical College 




3% 


lA Schools Represented 


32 Participants 


99% 
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TABLE 3 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
AGE AND EDUCATIONAL 
STUDENT PERSONAL DATA 



AGE PARI I CI PANTS 
25 « 2 
27 = 1 



AGE 

MODE: 30 

MEDIAN: 40 

MEAN: 40.1 



29 = 2 

30 - A 

32 = 2 

33 « 2 
35 = 1 
38 " 2 

42 « 1 

43 » 2 

44 1 

46 = 2 PARTICIPANTS 

48 3 I. CERTIVIED IN OHIO = 41% 

50 1 II. H.S. GRAT'JATES = 100% 

51 =1 III. BACLAUREATE GRADUATES = 93.7% 

52 = 1 IV. MASTERS GRADUATES » 43.7% 

53 = 1 
57 = 1 

59- 1 

60- 1 



in business or industry, while 10 ii'.dividuals had greater than 15 years 
experience. The arithmetic mean for years experience in business and 
industry for this group was 12,59 years (See Table 4 ). These fipures 
show that 87.5% (28) of the institute participancs have had employment 
experience. Unlike certification requirements for high school vocational 
education teachers, no consistent work experience criteria has been 
required for instructors teaching in Ohio's two-year colleges and technical 
institutions. The median value for our institute participants was 9,0 
years of employment experience with 4 participants responding to no work 
experience. The data shows that 100% of our engineering and industrial 
participants had occupational experience before teaching. 

The staff classified the teaching experience of the pp,rticipants into 
two categories: (1) total overall years experience in education and 
(2) t:5tal teaching experience in post-secondary education. A significant 
number of participants, 41%, held teaching certificates in Ohio and many 
had prior teaching experience. The median values for overall yaars of 
experience in education for this group was 4,0 years while the actual value 
for teaching experience in post^secondary was 1,5 years. Twenty-three 
participants reported having 3 years or less teachin{> experience in post- 
secondary education, (See Tables 5 , and 6 ). 
Pre-Test Self-Pe.rcept ion of Knowledge 

The Knowledge Scale was administered to evaluate the participants* 
perception of knowledge of the followii^g 2i skill related statements 
considered by the staff to be relevent to post-secondary occupational edu- 
cation : 

1. Sp<icial learning needs of disadvantaged college students 

2, Organization and services of the Ohio Division of Vocational 
Educat ion 
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3. How adults learn: theory and application 

4. Individualizing instruction 

5 . Vti 1 iza t Ion of behavioral objectives in Instruction 

6. Instructional systems 

7. Teaching strategies and methods in technical education 

8 . Characteristics of Techmlcal Education students 

9. Characteristics of Technical Education faculty 

10. Professional associations in Technical Education 

11. The role of the Ohio Board of Regents in Technical Education 

12. The preparation of audio-visual instruction 

13. Recent developments, problems, and issues in Technical Education 
1^4. Legal responsibility of instructors 

1 5 . Development of lesson plans, units, and courses of instruct ion 

1 6 . Development of technical educa t ion c.urr iculums 

17. Function of student personnel services 

18. GuidATice and counseling role of instructors 

19. Testing, evaluation, and grading 

20. Evaluatiom of instructors by administrators 

21. Personal teaching skills 

This instrument was first used as a pre-test for the Technical Education 
Institute. Participants were asked to rate themselves on a scale from 
1 through 6. One (1) signifying "TJot Knowledgeable*' while (6) signified 
"Knowledgeable." This instrument was used at four different times: first 
as a pre-test August 7, 1972; second as a post-conf crtince test on August 25, 
1972: third as a post Seminar I test on November L8, 1972; and finally as 
a post institute test on April 28, 1973. The results presented here re- 
present an eight month time «pan from the first day of the institute. 
Table 7 , 8 and 9 show the change of response level for each t line the 
t«st was administered. The base f«r i:hange .-as that of the pre-conf erence 
test figures. All questions asked ni regards to the perception of know- 
ledge indicated an upward or positive value change from the pre-test. 
Seventeen of the 21 questions asked in the post-conference evaluation had 
a change greater than 1.00. Significant changes occurred with questions 
1,2, A*, 5*, 7*, 8*, 9*, 10, 11, 12*, 13*, 15*, 17*, 18*, 20*, and 21*. Those questions 
not marked wit'n an asterisk had an increase of 2.00 points or greater on the 



scale. Those marked with an asterisk had an average mean score greater 
than 5.00 on the 6.00 scale. 
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Those areas which showed the greatest upward rangs chanee in learning 
behavior according to the participants' scale were: Special learning 
needs of disadvanted college students; the organization and services of the 
Ohio Division of Vocational Education; Professional Associations in Tech- 
nical Educacion; The role of the Ohio Board of Regents in Technical Educa- 
tion; and Recent developments, problems and issues in Technical Education. 
These areas had greater than a 2.00 change however, one must note that 
these original pre-test scores were low on the continuum scale, therefore 
the range allowed for more upward response ratings. With this in mind the 
following areas could be denoted a mastery acceptance level because mean 
scores are greater than 5.00: Individualizing Instruction; Utilization of 
behavioral objectives in instruction; Teaching strategies and methods in 
Technical Education; Characteristics of Technical Education Faculty; The 
role of the Ohio Board of Regents in Technical Education; Characteristics 
of Technical Education students; The preparation of audio-visual instruction; 
Recent developmen'^s , problems, and issues in Technical Education; Develop- 
ment of lesson plans, units and courses of instruction; Function of Student 
Personnel S<^rvices; Guidance and counseling role of instructors. Evaluation 
of Instructors by Administrators; and Personal teaching skills. 

The overall evaluation of the Knowledge Scale can be seen in Tables 7 » 
8 , and 9. These results cover an eight month time span and show that 
even in some questions where there was a slight decline in response level 
all responses still show a positive increase from the base or post-test. 
Participant Survey 

The Certification and Phase TI Questionnaire (see Appendix) asked 6 
questions of the participants. First; "Do you feel that tvo-year college 
instructors should be required to meet State certification requireinents?" 
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The participants responded as follows: 69% or 22 said No while 31% or 10 
said certification should be a requlre^ient . However when the 10 that 
answered yes to the above question were asked: "Do you feel that the re- 
quirements should be the same for high school teacher certification," all 
responded No, indicating that they should not be the same. 

The second question asked if attendance at an institute similar to 
the one at Akroi should be required of all new two-year college instructors. 
Twenty-five or 78% responded that it sould be a requirement, 7 or 22% said 
it should be mp.de optional, while no one responded that is not be needed. 

The third question asked the participants is they would to see the 
staff provide short seminars of their campus for their entire faculty. Thirty 
or 9A% of the participants replied yes whole only 2 or 6% said no. 

The next question dealt with funding. Tht participants were asked if they 
would have attended this institute if they had to pay their own way for 
tuition, books, dotm, etc. The results were divided in that 17 or 53% said 
yes they would pay their own expenses while 14 or 44% said no they would not 
have attended. One participant was undecided on th^s question. The partici- 
pant responses indicate that funding could be considered a prime consideration 
to maximize attendance at future institutes of this type. 

The fifth question asked was to determine the locations for Seminars I 
and II. It was the staff's intent to encourage student involvement thereby 
maximizing attendance at these seminars. The two areas selected most often 
by the participants included Columbus and Akron. These were selected for 
Seminars I and II. 

The sixth question asked the participants for topics that they would 
like to be presented during Phase II. Over 30 different topics were suggested. 
Seven topics had a high frequency of response. Three of these were covered 
during Seminars I and II. 
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Participant Evaluation of Institute 

The participants* Impression of the Phase I part of the Institute 

was considered of great importance In the overall evaluation scheme. This 

Institute evaluation can be seen In the appendix In Its entirety. The 

following partial data has been extracted from the questionnaire results: 

— Participants Ques tlon 

100% =32 I hope It can be an annual event: 

97% - 31 It provided the kinds of Information that 

I can apply to my own situation 

97% = 31 It helped me personally 

88% "28 I think It served Its purpose 

63% = 20 It was one of the best Institutes I have 

ever attended 

50% = 16 It was exactly what I wanted 

3% = 1 I did not take away any new Ideas 

3% = 1 It did not hold tny Interest 

0% = 0 I was dissatisfied 

0% = 0 It was a complete waste of time 

Participant Utilization of Knowledge 

The Utilization Scale was used during Phase II for evaluation. This 
scale basically asked the same 21 questions which were previously asked 
In the Knowledge Scale, however the questions ask to what degree you are 
using these skills Instead of how knowledgeable you are about these skills. 
Besides the actual observation of each participant during Micro-Teaching, 
this self-report dlvlce was the only other means available to e>/aluate each 
participant's use of these learned skills. Additional staff and funds 
would have been required to supervise the participants at their home Institu- 
tions. This was not included in the present model, but would be strongly 
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TABLE 10 

A COMPARISON OF INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS WITH NON h>ARTlCIPANTS 
Utlllza»,-ion Scale 

Key: 3 = Used Frequently; 2 = Used Occasionally; 1 = Never Used 

Institute Participants (32) Kury___Control Group (30) 

1. Information about the special learning needs of dlsadvantod college 
students . 

(3) 12.5/^ (3) 13.3% 

(2) 71.9% (2) AO.0% 

(1) 15.6% (1) A6.7% 

2. Inf onnatloii about the organization and services of the Ohio Division 
of Vocational Education. 

(3) 12.5% (3) 3.3% 

(2) 37.5% (2) 20,0% 
(1) 50.0% (1) 76.7% 

3. 



Information 


about 


how adults learn: theory and application. 


(3) 56.3% 




(3) 20.0% 


(2) 40.6% 




(2) /f6.7% 


(1) 3.1% 




<1) 33.3% 


'I'he techniques for 


individualizing Instruction. 


(3) A3. 8% 




(3) 30,0% 


(2) 53.1% 




(2) 56.7% 


(1) 3.1% 




(1) 13.3% 


The utilization of 


behavioral obj ectlves in Instruction. 


(3) 75.0% 




(3) A6.7% 


(2) 21.9% 




(2) 30.0% 


(1) 3.1% 




(1) 23.3% 


Information 


about 


instructional systems. 


(3) 35.5% 




(3) 16.7% 


(2) 5A.8% 




(2) 56,7% 


(1) 9.7% 




(1) 26.7% 


Information 


about 


teaching strategies and methods in technical 


(3) 59. A% 




(3) 36.7% 


(2) 37.5% 




(2) 36.7% 


0) 3.1% 




(1) 26.7% 



8. Information about the characteristics of Technical Education students. 

(3) 59.4% (3) 36.7% 

(2) 34.4% (2) 43.3% 

(1) 6.3% (1) 20.0% 

9. Infcrmation about the characteristics of Technical Education faculties. 

(3) 31.3% (3) 6.7% 

(2) 50.0% (2) A3. 3% 

(1) 8.8% (1) 50.0% 

10. Information about professional associations in Technical Education. 

(3) 12.9% (3) 6.7% 

(2) 61.3% (2) 40.0% 

(1) 25.8% (1} 53.3% 

11. Information about the role of the Ohio Board of Regents in Technical 
Education. 

(3) 21.9% (3) 10.0% 

(2) 34.4% (2) 33.3% 

(1) 43.8% CD 56.7% 

12 . Tec hniques for preparing aud io-visual ins true t ion . 

(3) 50.0% (3) 33.3% 

(2) 43.8% (2) 53.3% 

(1) 6.3% (1) 13.3% 

13. Information about recent developments, problems, and issues in Technical 
Education. 

(3) 40.6% (3) 17.2% 

(2) 56.3% (2) 65.5% 
CD 3.1% (1) 17.2% 

14. Information about the legal responsibility of instructors. 

(3) 12.5% (3) 6.7% 
(2) 40.5% (2) 40.0?: 
(1) 46.9% (1) 53.5% 

15. Techniques for the development of lesson plans, units, and courses of 
instruction. 



(3) 71.9% 
(2) 25.0% 
(1) 3.1% 



(3) 56.7% 
(2) 23.3% 
(1) 20.0% 
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16* Information about the development of technical education curriculums. 

(3) 37.5% (3) 23.3% 

(2) 53.1% (2) 60.0% 

(1) 9.4% (1) 6.7% 

17. Information about the function of student personnel services. 

(3) 18.8% (3) 26.7% 

(2) 71.9% (2) 63.3% 

(1) 9.4%' (1) 10.0% 

18. Information about the guidance and counseling role of instructors. 

(3) 54.8% (3) 44.8% 

(2) 45.2% (2) 41.4% 

(1) 0% (1) 13.8% 

19. Techniques for testing, evaluation, and grading. 

(3) 62.5% (3) 55.2% 

(2) 37.5% (2) 20.7% 

(1) 0% (1) 24.1% 

20. Information about the process of evaluation of instructors by administrators. 

(3) 21.9% (3) 16.7% 

(2) 50.0% (2) 36.7% 
(1) 28.1% (1) 56.7% 

21. Information about ways of improving personal teaching skills. 



(3) 75.0% 
(2) 18.8% 
(1) 6.3% 



(3) 53.3% 
(2) 40.0% 
(1) 6.7% 



J 
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recommended for futur^? programs. The results of the Utilizatio., ;cale 
can be found in the appc-rsdix. 

The Control Study was conducted by Richard Kury during Spring 1973 as 
a base for coinparison of Tvo-Vear College faculty that were not exposed 
to the Technical Education Workshop. Forty-five Utilization Scale 
Questionnaires v?ere distributed to full-tiiuti technical college faculty at 
the University of Akron who did not participate in the institute. Tiiirty 
questionnaires were returned for a 66 2/3% response. Specialization areas 
represented in the sample were Business (15), Engineering (6), Public Service 
(3), and Technically related (6), Table 10 compares Institute participants 
with that of those in the Kury Control Group. 

While the staff realizes that the research design in comparing groups 
of this nature may be limited and incomplete it does however present data 
for a comparison base. With these limits in mind one can make the general 
assumption that instructors who participated in the Technical Education 
Institute perceive to use the skills and information Identified by the 
Institute more frequently than those technical instructors that have not 
attended the Institute. 

Two instruL.ents were used for final evaluation. First was an evaluation 
by the participants' immediate supervisors at their home institutions. (data 
is presented at the end of this section). Second was the overall Phase 
I and II final evaluation instrument completed by the participants. Each 
participant evaluated elements of the Technical Education Institute in 
terms of personal value, as summarized below (first figure = N, second 
f igure « %) : 
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1. Length of summer trainine period Phase I 

Too Short = 6 = 19. 3 5?: 
Just Right = 23 = 74. 19% 
Too Long ^ 2 = 6.4 5% 

Comments: Most participants coTomented that the three week period 
was just about right, however, some felt it was too short. Only 2 
respondents felt the 3 week period was too long. 

2. Number of topics presented in Phase I 

Too Few ^ 0 = 

Just Right = 12 = 37.50% 

Too Many = 2''^ - 62.50% 

Comments: Th. ority of respondents felt that more discussion 

could have ' .lace if topics would have been reduced thereby 

allowin;^ in-depth ,=5tudy. 

3. Number ^rs utilized in Phase I 

Too Few = 1 = 3.23% 
Just Right = 14 = 45.16% 
Too Many = 16 = 51. 61% 

Comments: This question had a carry over affect from question 2. 
Participants would have liked to have spent more time with certain 
speakers for in-depth discuRsion. 

4. Kanber of weekend seminars in Phase II 

Too Few = 8 = 26.67% 
Jast Right = 20 = (■',6.677. 
Foo Many = 2 = 6.67^ 

Comments : Those that attended the seminars responded to Just Right 
or Too Few, while the two that did not attend either seminar 
responded Too M^ny. Those that responded Too Few were primarily 
those respondents that felt Phase I should have been lengthened to 
cover the material in more depth. 

5. Number of Micro-teaching sessions 

Too Few = 14 = 45.16% 
Just Right = 16 = 51.61% 
Too Many = 1 = 3.23% 

Comments: While the majority of par uicipants were satisfied wit' 
micro-teaching almost half would have liked to have had more 
experience in the laboratory. 
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6. Value of micro-teaching experience 

Much Value = 23 = 76.67% 
Some Value = 6 = 20.00% 
Little Value =1^3. 33% 
No Value = 0 = 

Comments ; These comments r einf orced quest ion 5 . Typical comments 
were "one of the most productive areas" and "a great help in im- 
proving my personal teaching techniques." Two participants commented 
that as a result of this experience they are utilizing the \nlc ro— 
teaching equipment .it their home iitstitution, which was being 
l<ept in storage because no one knew what it was used for. 

7. Living on Campus 

Much Value = 12 = AO. 00% 

Some Value = 1 = 3.33% 

Little Value = 2 = 6.67% 
No Value 0 - 

Did not attend = 15 = SO.OO/S 

Comments: Of the 15 reporting a degree of value, the majority 
perceived this experience as of much value (80%) through the inter- 
action with Instructors from other colleges. The 2 participants 
that marked little value were unable to become active with these 
activities as they were working a full-time job during the 
inst Itute. 

b. Value of eating meals together 

Much Value = 22 = 68.75% 
Some Value = 7 = 21. 88% 
Little Value = 3 = 9.38% 
No Value = 0 = 

Comments : Most participants said that meal discussions helped 
reinforce ideas and concepts previously discussed. It also afforded 
participants an opportunity to talk vith the speakers and staff 
members . 

9. Value of socializing with fellow Instructors from other institutions 

Much Value = 27 87 .10% 
Some Value = 3 = 9.68% 
Little Value = 0 = 
No Value = 0 = 

Does Not Apply« 1 3.23% 

Comments: Interaction with other instructors from other institutions 
was the most predominant response for this question. 
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10. Value of University of Akron facilities 

Much Value = 20 * 6^.52% 
Some Value = 9 = 29.03% 
Little Value = 2 = 6.A5% 
No Value = 0 

11. Value of Institute staff 

Much Value = 29 ^ 90.63% 
Some Value -3=9. 38% 
Little Valu 0 = 

No Value - 

Comments: Pai .^pants were quite pleased and satisfied with the 
help, cooperation and counseling received from the staff. Many 
comments suggested that the staff displayed a high degree of 
competency in all areas discussed and v'ould have preferred their 
expertise as speakers on many areas. 

12. Value of weekend seminars Phase II 

Much Value = 18 = 56.25% 

Some Value = 11 = 3A.'^8% 

Little Value = I = 3.13% 
No Value = 0 = 

Did Not Attend = 2 = 6.25% 

Comments: Most participants regarded topics highly relevent and 
provided a form of reinforcement of Phase I. Some desired a 
continuation of the seminars. Others felt the t the seminars should 
be carried over to Sunday. All seminars were concluded on 
Saturday afternoons. 

13. Value of topics and Instruction presented during Phase I (summer) 

Much Value = 21 = 65.63% 
Some Value = 11 ^ 3A.38% 
Little Value 0 = 
No Value = 0 = 

Comments : Most comments stated that a broad , general background 

was given of all topics. Once again many participants requested further 

in-depth study of a few areas. 

lA. Value of topics and instruction presented during Phase II (weekend 
seminars) 

Much Value = 13 = AO. 63% 
Some Value = 13 = AO. 63% 
Little Value - A = 12.50% 
No Value = 0 = 

Did not Attend = 2 = 6.25% 
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15. Quality of apcakers and guest lectures 



Much Value = 21 = 65.63% 
Some Value = 11 = 34.33% 
Little Value = 0 
No Value = 0 = 



16. Value of total Institute 



Much Value = 29 = 90.63% 

Some Value = 3 = 9.38% 

Little Value = 0 = 

No Value = 0 = 



Comments: Most comments dealt with helping the Instructor to Increase 
effectiveness in the classroom. 



17. Value of your "certificate of completion" 



Much Value 
Some Value 
Little Value 
No Value 
Ooes Not Apply 



= 13 = 40.63% 

= 13 = 40.63% 

= 3 " 9.38% 

= 1 = 3.13% 

= 2 - 6.25% 



Comments: Many Instructors were recognized at faculty meetings with 
the presentation of their completion certificates. Others received 
letters of recognition from their respective dean or president. 
However one participant received a "so what" response from his 
administrator while two have not received their certificates to date. 

18. Value of receiving academic credit (6 qtr. hrs.) for enrolling in 
the Inst itute 



Much Value 
Some Value 
Little Value 
No Value 
Did not Apply 



= 24 = 75.00% 
= 5 = 15.63% 
= 1 = 3.13% 
= 0 = 

= 2 = 6.25% 



Comments: Academic credit was reported to be of value to over 90%. 
The following services were proposed for the Irtstitute but l-^ERE NOT provided 
19. Institute only for members of one institution or college at a time 



Much Value = 2 = 6.45% 
Some Value = 5 = 16.13% 
Little Value = 12 = 38.71% 
No Value - 12 = 38.71% 
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20. Institute for only one technical area at a time (business, engineering 
etc. ) 



Much Value 


6 = 


18. 


,75% 


Some Value = 


10 = 


31. 


,25% 


Little Value = 


9 = 


28. 


,13% 


No Value = 


7 = 


21. 


88% 



21» Institute for only one geographic area at a time 



Much Value 


0 = 






Some Value 


6 = 


19. 


,35% 


Little Value = 


U = 


A5, 


.16% 


No Value = 


11 = 


35. 


,48% 



22. Consultant services provided by the University of Akron faculty 
throughout the year (phone and mall only) 



Much Value 
Some Value 
Little Value 
No Value 
Did not Apply 



= 10 = 31.25% 
= 17 = 53.13% 
= 3 9.38% 
= 1 = 3.13% 
= 1 = 3.13% 



23. A visiting professor from the University of Akron to work with you 
at your college 



Much Valine 
Some Value 
Little Value 
No Value 
Did not Apply 



- 10 - 31.25% 
= 17 = 53.13% 
= 3 = 9.38% 
= 1 = 3.13% 
= 1 = 3.13% 



24. One or two day seminars at your college 



Much Value 
Some Value 
Little Value 
No Value 
Did not Apply 



= 13 = 40.63% 

= 12 = 37.50% 

= 4 = 12.50% 

= 1 = 3.13% 

= 2 = 6.25% 



25. An advanced Institute for the participants of this Institute 



Much Value = 21 = 67.7A% 

Some Value = 8 = 25.81% 

Little Value = 1 = 3.23% 

No Value = 0 = 

Did not Apply = 1 = 3.23% 
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General value to participants 

26. Value to you in terms of personal satisfaction 

Much Value = 29 = 90.63% 

Some Value = 3 = 9.38% 

Little Value = 0 = 

No Value « o = 

27. Value to you in terms of increased knowledge and skills 

Much Value = 24 = 7 7.42% 

Some Value = 7 = 22.58% 

Little Value = 0 = 

No Value = 0 = 

28. Value to you in terms of personal recognition by faculty or 
administrator s 

Much Value = 8 = 25.81% 

Some Value = 13 = 41.94% 

Little Value = 8 = 25.81% 

No Value -~ 2 ^ 6.45% 

29. Value to you in terms of tangible recognition such as salary increase, 
tenure, promotion 

Much Value = 5 = 17.86% 
Some Value = 4 = 14.29% 
Little Value = 5 = 17.86% 
No Value = 14 = 50.00% 

The last ins::rument for evaluation was mailed in letter form to each 
participant's immediate supervisor as noted on the personal data sheet. 
This questionnaire was mailed after the completion of Seminar II so that 
the supervisors would have at least three full quarters to evaluate the 
instructor's performance. A copy of the questionnaire may be found in the 
appendix. The results of the Supervisor Evaluation questionnaire is 
summarized below. 

A. In terms of the purpose of this Institute, I feel that the above 
instructor : 

1, Benefited greatly by his participation 71.43% 

2, Received some benefit by his participation 28.57% 

3, Did not receive any benefit by his participation 
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B. Compared to other instructors who did not attend the Institute, the 
above instructor would be rated as: 

1. Performance better than most Instructors 58.82%* 

2. Performance equal to most instructors Al.18%* 

3. Performance below most instructors - * 
A. No chance to observe 26.09%** 

* Calculated as percent of only those observed 

Calculated as per cent of total returns, N = 23 

The data indicates that all reporting supervisors thought that the 

Institute was of value to the participants and none of the participants 

rated below average in performance (59% were rated as better than most 

Instructors) . 

The evaluation of this data Indicates that instructors exposed to 
tliis specific Technical Teacher Education Training Institute model acquired 
an increased level of knowledge of teaching skills in Technical Education. 
The evaluation- also suggests that instructors having these skills will 
be more likely to use these skills in the classroom than Instructors who 
have not had specific teacher training. The evaluation feedback positively 
correlates with the stated objectives of this proposal. 
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SUMMARY AIn^D RECOMMENDATIOT^S 



The literature regarding the preparation of instructors for post- 
secondary technical education ,is alinost non-existant. 

Instructors at this level typically are employed directly from the 
wor Id-of-work and in most cases have little, if any, professional prepara- 
tion in teaching. A major exception to this conclusion seems to be the 
instructor of technically related subjects who often "moves up" to post- 
secondary instruction from the ranks of secondary education. 

If one can accept that "teachers are made and not born" then one can 
probably also accept that having technical competence and experience in 
an occupational field does not necessarily make a technician a good 
teacher . 

It is possible to hypothesize several variations of models for the 
preparation of technical instructors. The ongoing Bachelor of Science 
and Master of Science programs in Technical Education at the University of 
Akron are but one exatr.ple of an existing model. Unfortunately, four or 
five years of full-time education is not necessarily the most practical 
model for meet the immediate fsculty '\nd staff needs of Ohio's 48 two-year 
campuses which offer programs of technical education. Last year alone, 
technical college enrollments grew approximately 25 perce:t. The demand 
for an increasing number of well prepared instructors is obvious. 

In an attempt to meet this critical need the University of Akron devel- 
oped a short-term model consisting of a three week intensive pre-service 
institute followed up with two weekend in-service seminars for new instruct- 
ors employed in post-secondary technical education. 
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The evaluation of the model by the participants, their supervisors, 
an outside consultant, and the Institute staff indicates that the model 
developed as part of this project, (with slight modification) if expanded 
iind repeated, could go a long way toward meeting the immediate demand 
for qualified instructors in Ohio. 

The following topics of instruction were supplemented with laboratory 
experiences in the preparation of instructional materials and practice in 
micro-teaching skills: 

1. The learning needs of the disadvantaged student 

2. An introduction to vocational and technical needs 

3. Adult learning applied to the two-year college 
A. Individualizing instruction 

5. Instructional systems 

6. Teaching by using behavioral Njectives 

7. Teaching strategies and methods 

8. Characteristics of the middle level working technician 

9. Characteristics of the two-year college 

10. Characteristics of the two-year college faculty 

11. Professional education associat J,ons 

12. Micro-teaching 

13. Visual instruction 

lA. The Ohio Association of Two-Year Colleges 

15. Two-year colleges in Ohio 

16. Problems, issues, and recent developments in technical education 

17. Legal responsibilities of instructors and professional ethics on 
campus 

18. Planning for instruction and curriculum development 

19. Student personnel servic?.s 

20. The instructor as a counselor 

21. Testing, evaluation and grading 

22. Administrators' view of faculty and their evaluation of faculty. 
Considerable advance planning is critical to the success of the mode • 

Since new instructors are frequently not employed until late in the 
summer (or the week that classes begin) it would seem that sivv-'^l Ja.*:rer- 
ent models are really needed: 1) a pre-service and in-service model for 
new instructors hired by early summer (similar to i;he present model); 
2) an in-sein^ice model developed for new instructors employed too late to 
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attend the pre-servicct program; 3) an in-service model for present in- 
structors who have uot been prepared in professional education; 4) a long- 
term model designed to prepare instructors through a regular four-year 
college teacher education program designed for this purpose; 5) an advanced 
undergraduate or graduate model to up-date experienced instructors. 

As judged by the supervisors of the participants of the present niodel, 
the model was of benefit to all participants. All instructors were rated 
as "equal to" or "better than" most instructors (59% "better"). 

Most participants would recommend a three week session for Phase I of 
the model and feel that the number of topics and speakers should be 
limited to provide the opportunity for extended participant interaction. 
Micro-teaching was perceived to be of much value to the participants. The 
model was perceived as having value by all participants (91% *'much value"). 

When asked to consider variations in the model, the participants favored 
the present mix cf institutions, technology fields, and geographic areas. 

Future moc'els should consider the recommendations of the participants 
that ; 

1. The institute should provide consultait services throughout the 
year by phone and mail (84%). 

2. The institute should provide a visiting professor in the field 
(84%) . 

3. The institute should provide short seminars at the participant's 
college (78%). 

4. An advanced institute should be planned for the present parti- 
cipants (94%). 

Many participants felt that administrators of post-secondary technical 
education also would greatly benefit through participation in a variation 
of the model (this suggestion was volunteered by the participants). 
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While the present model seems to be more than adequate for t* purpose 
for which it was designed, the staff recommends additional experimentation 
and evaluation incorporating the above suggestions. The staff also re- 
commends that serious consideration be given to the long-range development 
and evaluation of a' performance based instructional model designed specifi- 
cally for post-secondary technical education instruction. 
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REPORT OF A RESEARCH AND EVALUATION C0NSULT.-\>;T 

Thomas H. Maxwell, Ed.D. 

College of Education 
The University of Akron 



Introduc t Ion 

During the Spring of 1973, I was asked by the Director and Assistant 
Director of The University of Akron^s Technical Education Teacher Train- 
ing Institute to assist them In the evaluation of their institute. I 
was ple.ised to find that considerable evaluation had already taken place 
before my involvement in the project. My task became not the typical 
"help us figure out what we've done" but to evaluate their ongoing 
evaluation in order to provide an objective vlev?polnt. 

This report consists of my own personal appraisal of the Impact of 
this Institute. As a professional involved in the content and applica-' 
tion of measurement and evaluation principles, my reaction to this 
Institute evaluation encompasses concerns for research design, validity 
of evaluation techniques and practical importance of the qestlons being 
asked . 

Let me begin by focusing by on th'^ central question being investi- 
gated; Was the Institute a success? In order to answer this question, 
it is necessary to review the principal objective of the institute 
which was to develop a model for Technical Education Teacher Training. 

In my opinion the evaluation of this model consists primarily of 
assessing the affective behavior change of trhe participants at varioi»d 
points in their Involvement in the Institute. Most of the evaluation 
consists of appraising participants value of the knowledge report'^d and, 
their Incorporation of this knowledge into their instructional actions . 
Essentially, this involves determining the degree to which the know- 
ledge presented in the Institute has been received, responded to, valued, 
organized into value systems and characterized bv the participants. The 
above analysis is taken from the affective domain in Bloom's Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives . 



Methodology 

In order to assess the affective behavior change of participants, two 
scales were developed, the Knowledge and Utilization Scales. These scales 
are both self-report instruments eliciting participant ratings of the 
different content areas presented in the workshop. Although both these 
scales have th3 limitations of self-report techniques, their value is 
enhanced when administered to professional adults in a non-threatening 
situation as appears to be the case here where anonymity was insured for 
all respondents. 
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The Knowledge Scale was administered before and at several times 
after the Institute. It measures, I be'.ieve, how respondents value 
£>nch content item on the scale* Its use presumes that respondents have 
received the p.irtlcular information listed r,nd have activelv responded 
to that information* It is my understandinp, that each participant 
performed required tasks during the Institute which required the active 
use of the information provided. 

The difference scores in the body of the report show increased 
valuing of the material immediately after the Institute and at later 
successive points. 

The real impact of the Institute docs not rest v;i th whctlicr parti- 
cipants value this knowledge more as a result of attending, however. 
As n method of training teachers, the real Question is: Did the Insti- 
tute effect participants instructional behavior? The Utilization 
Scale was used to answer this question. The scale measures the degree 
to which participants actually incorporated the knowledge and skills 
acquired into their teaching behavior* Another way of saying the above 
is that the Utilization Scale measures the degree of internalir.ation 
of the valued knowledge; the highest level in KrathwohlVs Affective 
noma i n . 

The degree of reported usage is presented in the body of the report. 
In addition, a comparison between the Institute participants and a 
ufmilar group of technical educators not participating in the Institute 
was undertaken to provide an added perspective to the usage question. 

The other major component in the evaluation consisted of question- 
naires measuring participants assessments of the quality of each 
Institute instructor and the worth of the Institute in its entirety. 
Tn addition, the supervisors of participants provided a judgement of 
the worth of the Institute in reference to participants teaching 
performance. These results are easily interpreted as presented in the 
report. 

Results and Conclusions 

In the body of the report the data presented indicate tnat partici- 
pants gained, valued, and used information and techniques for the im- 
provement of their instruction. The major thrust in the evaluation of 
the Institute was in assessing the degree of internalization of the 
content presented. The supervisors reports and comparison with non- 
participants in utilization adds credence to these findings. 

Now the question arises: How sure can we be about the validity of 
this evaluation? In a scientific sense, its apparent that there was no 
cnntrollei experimentation to justify complete certainity in the reported 
results. However, time, money and practicality all dictate a less 
precise method of evaluation. Then how do we know that participants 
profited at all? Observation of their behavior leads one to believe this. 
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Couldn't one feel T\ore certain about the impact of the Ttistitute if 
wo. had some cortnitive achievement scores to look nt? I couldn't. To 
mc, providing neorle knowledge and not bothering to find out whether 
or hov.' they use lV-.\t knowledge is completelv unjustified when assess- 
ing the impac : of r educa t i onal exper ience . 

So, T believe that this Institute can, serve as a model for train- 
ing technical educat{'rs. This is not to say that we have the definitive 
perfected model; but. rather a workinj^ model that has nroven reasonablv 
effective and can certainly be improved. 

Recomm end a t i On s 

Mv recommendations are concerned with the evaluation asnect of the 
models not the content or method of instruction used. In order to 
increase the probability of correctly interpreting the Institute':, im~ 
prct, va.^t sums of money and time could be invested. Below are several 
suggestions that vary from modest to moderate investment of resources. 

Fh'st, pre- and pos t-insti tu t e achievement tests could be administered 
for evaluation as well as diagnostic purposes. The Cain scores and the 
post test scores could be correlated witli the Affective measures already 
used to discover what relationships exists. The direction and dej>ree of 
relationship mifiht subtantiate the affective analysis. 

Second, a supervisor i^rom the Institute observing micro-teaching 
and actual job performance could provide additional data to further 
substantiate the self-reported results. 

Finally, the careful selection of a control ^roup could provide even 
further evidence to strengthen the evaluation. 

It should be pointed out, however, that these recommendations could 
apply to any teacher education program, but rarely are. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
PARTICIPANT'S AREA OF SPECIALIZATION 



1. Administration 
II. Teaching Area 

A. Agriculture 

B. Allied Health 

C. Business & Distributive Education 

D. Engineering & Industrial 

E. Home Economics 

F. Public Service 

G. Technically Related 



PARTICIPANTS PERCENTAGE 



9.9% 



0% 
6.3% 
28.1% 
21.8% 

0% 
15,6% 
18.7% 
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Technical Edacatlon Participant Evaluation 
Survey; II 



Indicate your impression of the entire Institute by checking the 
statement^ that apply. 



63% 




20 


a . 


It was one of the best Institutes I have ever attended. 


50% 




16 


b. 


It was exactly what 1 wanted. 


100% 




32 


c . 


I hope it can be an annual event. 


97% 




31 


d. 


It provided the kinds of information that I can apply 
to my own situation. 


97% 




31 


e , 


It helped me personally. 


88% 




28 


f . 


I think it served its purpose. 


28% 




9 


g. 


It had some merits. 


9% 




3 


h. 


It was neither very good or very bad. 


3% 




1 


i. 


It was typical of many Institutes I have attended. 


13% 




4 


j. 


I was mildly disappointed. 


9% 




3 


k. 


It was not exactly what I wanted. 


16% 




5 


1. 


It was too general in nature. 


3% 




1 


m. 


I did not take away any new ideas. 


3% 




1 


n. 


It didn't hold my interest. 


0% 




0 


o . 


I was dissatisfied. 


0% 




0 


P- 


It was a complete waste of time. 
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TECIINIC.U EDUCATION INSTITUTE POST CONFERENCE SURVEY 



1. A. Do you feel Uhat two-year college instructors should be required 

to meet State certification requirements? 

Yes: ]0 - 31% 
No: 22 = 69% 

B. If yes > do you fee.l thai the requirements shoult? be the same for 
hij;li school tencher certification? 

, Yes: 0 

No: 10 = 100% 

2. Do you feel that attendance at an institute similar the one at 
Akron should be required of all now two-year college ins*".ructors? 

Required! 25 = 78% 
Optional; 7 = 22% 
Not needed: 0=0% 

3. Would you like to see us provide short seminars on your campus for 
your entire faculty? 

Yes: 30 = 9A% 
Nor 2=6% 

A, Would you have attended this Institute if you had to pay your own way 
(tuition, books, dorm, etc.)? 

Yes: 17 = 53% 

No: 14 = AA% 

Undecided : 1=3% 

5. Preference of location of Seminars I & II. 

Akron = 11 - 3A% 
Cleveland =1=3% 
Columbus = 15 - A7% 

Other = 5 = 16% \ 

6. Topics that you would like presented during Phase 11 Seminars. 
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tTCilMCAL EDUCATION INSTIIUTE WURKSUOP : EXPERIHEJ^TAL GROW 

UtM^ Experimental Group (32) 



UTILIZATION SCALE ^ 

Listed below are a number of statements. Each statement relates \ 
to Information or a skill considered relevant to post-secondary 
occupational education. To ^Jhat degree v/ould you estimate that 
you have used the inicrmation and skills during this academic 
year? Place an X in the category on each scale th&t best represents 
your estimate. Not'ff the marked e:<ample. 

Used Frequently ^ Used Occasionally I' i'ever Used 



1. Information aboxit the special learning needs of disadvantaged 
college students, ^ 
U::ed Frequently 1 2 . 5% ^'sed Occasionally 7 1.9% l\over Used 15. 6% 

T?r" (23) (5) 

2. Informr.r in:i about the organization and cervices of the Ohio 
DivioioA of Vocational Education. 

Usee Frequently 12^% Used Ocasslonally 37.5% iJever Used 50. 0% 
\ (UT (16) ^ 

3. Information about hou» aauXts learn: theory and application 
Used Frequently 56.3% tj..,j Occasionally ^0. 6% Never Used 3.1% 

-^TTB) (IT)— (Tf— 

4. The techniques for individualizing iiistruction 

Used Frequei.tly 43.8 % Used Occasionally 53 . 1% Hever Ub. " ^ 1% 

5. The utilization of behavioral objectives in instruction 

Used Frequently 75.0% jged Occasionally 21. 9% Uever Used 3.1% 

T?^ IT) — TTl — 

6. Information about instructional sy:^ters 

Used Frequently 35.5% Used Occas?lonai ly 54 . 8% Mever Used9.7^ 

~Tm JUT -(3? — 

7. Inf orr:>ation about teaching s*L;rat23ie3 and r.ethods In technical 
education 

Usf-d Froquertly 59.4% ij^^d Cccasio-*Rlv 37.5 % i.^ver Used 3.1% 

8. Information about LhG charactevis tics of Technical Education 
students 

U.-:ed Freouentlv 59.4% Used Occasionally 34.4% ::ever Used6.3% 

~TW TTiy- JT) 

S). Information about th^ characteristics of Ter.hnical Education 
fcLL'lties 

Used Frequently 31^3% Ur^ed pccasion^illy 50 0 % Tever Usedl o .8 % 

(10) Tier (6) 

10. Information about professional acsocialicns in Technical Eduj,ition 
Used Frequently 12 .9% Used OccESi ona^ ly61 . 3% i^cver Used25.8% 

^ ~(jwr w — 

11. Infornaticn about "the role of the Ohio Board of Regents in 
Technical Education 

Used Frequently 2 1,9% Used Occasionally 34 .4% Uever Used4 3. 8% 
(7) (11) (lA) 

12. Techniques for preparing aizdio-visucl instruction 

Used Frequently 50.0 % 'Jaid Occasio;-.ally 43 . 8% llever Used 6. 3% 
(16) (14) (2) 
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13. Information about: recr>nt dnvelovii^ents » problems, anJ issues 
in Technical Ldueation 

Used Frequenlty AO . 6% Ustd Occasicnallv 56.3% Mever Used _3. 1% 
(13) ' (18) (1) 

lA. Information about the. legsl respo.ir.iblxi uy of instructors 

Used Frequently 12 . 5 % Ui:ed '-'cCLiricnal} y AO. 6 % Never Used 46 . 9% 
(4) (13) (15) 

15. Techniques for ♦"he developmen.t: uf lesson plans, units, and 
courses of insi ?ction 

Used Frequently 71.9 % Used Occasionally 25.0% Hever Used 3.1% 
(23) (8) (1) 

16. Inforioation about the developne^it of technical education 
curriculums 

Used Frequently 37. 5% Used Occasionally 53. 1% Mever Used 9.A% 

a^) aiT (3) 

17. I:if ormation about tht' function of student pr-r.^cnnel services 

^ Used Freqi:ent. ; 18.8% Used Occasicnallv 71.9% ;^evei Used q.A% 

(6) ' (23)' (3) 

IS. Information about the j^uidance and councclir^g ?:o1g of instiruc'-crs 
Used Frequentl y 5A.8 % Used Occasionally A5.2% Never Used 0% 



(17) (lA) (0) 

19. Technici'jes for testin;^, evaluation, and grading 

Used Frequently 62.5% Usee Occasionally 37. 5% '^'fiver Used 0% 



UO) (12) (0) 

20. I:"ifomation abi^ut the pi:o.:ess of evaluation of instructors by 
administrators 

Used Frequently 21.9% Used Occasionally 50.0% Mever Used 28.1% 
(7) ^ (16) ^' (9) 

2J.. InforTiiStion about ways of improving persj^nal teaching skills 

Used Frequently 75.0% UL:ed Occasioaally 18.8% Never Used 6.3% 
(2A) (6) (2) 
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UNXVEPSITY OF A>U<ON FULL-TIMK F> CULTY - COmUNlTY & TECHNIC;*^. COLLEGE 

HA!C Control Group (30) 



Business: 15 (50%) 

Engineering: 6 (20%) UTILIZATION SCALE 

Public Service: 3 (10%) 
Tec. Relat^: 

3l?ec/^^ow are a number of stateiiients . Each statement relates 
to Information or a skill considered relevant to post-secondary 
occupational education. To what degree would you estimate that 
you have ysed the iiiformation and skills during this academic 
year? Place an X in the category on each scale thfit best represents 
your v^.stiuiate. Note tiie marked example , 

Used Frequently Used OccasionalJy _X Never Used 



1. Information about Che special learning needs of disadvantaged 
college students . 

Vced Frequently 13»3% Used Ocr=»^Aionally AO ,0% l^ever Used A6.7% 

2. Ir.Comirtion about the organization and services the Ohio 
Civioion of Vocational Education, \ 

Uscjd Frequently -^'^j Used Or assionally • IJever L'sed 76.7% 

(6) (23) 
3* Ir.ccnnation about ho\7 adults learn: theory and application 

Used Frequently 20 .0% Used OccasioViallyAG^iTI^ Wever Usetd 33 ,3% 
(6) (lA) (10) 

A. The techniques for individualizing instruction 



t^nlq 

Used Frequentl y 30.0 % Used OccasioPally 56. 7% Never Used 13/3^ 

(9) (17) ' (4)" 
5. The utilization of behavioral .ibjectives in instruction 

Use 1 Frequentl y 46.7 % Used Occasiohally 30.0% Never Used 23.3% 
(14) (9) (7) 

6i Informauion ajout instructional systems 

Used Frequently 16.7 % Uoed Occasional lv56_,J% Never Usc^d 26.7% 
(5) (17) "(8) 

7. Information about teaching strategies ar.d methods in technical 
education 

Used Fvcquertiy 36.7% I'lcd Occar>lc .v ' y 36 . 7 % llevcr Used 26.7% 

ai) (11) (8) 

8. Information about the charac::eris':i':s of Technical Education 
students 

Used Frequently 36.7% Used Cccasiono.ll> 6 j . 3% llever Used 20.0% 
(11) '(13) (3} 

9. Iv\foirmation about the characteristics of Technical Education 
faculties 

Used Frequentl y 6,7% Used Qccasionally AS . 3Z Hever Used 50,0% 
(2) (13) ■ * (15) 

10, Information about professional associ^^tions in T':!chnical Education 
Used Frequently 6.7% Used OccasionHlly 40. 0% i^ever Used 53.3% 

(2) (12) ' (16) 

11, Information about the role of the Ohio Board of Regents in 
Technical Education 

Used Frequently 10.0% Used Qccasionall y33 . 3% Never Used 56. 7% 

(3) (10) (17) 

12, Techniques for preparing audio-visual instruction 

Used Frequently " 33.3 % UCid 0cca3ioually 53 .3% leaver Used 13.3% 

(10) (16) (4) 



17A 

13. Infor 'tion about recpnt developmentj5 , problcras, and issues 
in T, mical Edueation 

Used i-requenlty 17 . 2% i'S'JC Occa5iJ.^ally 65. 5"^ Mever Used 17,2% 
(5) (19) (5) 

lA. Informacion about the legal responsibili cy cf instructors 

Used Frequently 6.7 % Uised Qccacicnally AO .0% Never U3ed 53 . 5% 
(2) (12) (16) 

13. Tochniqucis for the dovclopinGnt of lesson plans, units, and 
courses of instruction 

Used Frequently 56. 7% Vsod Occai;ionr.lly 23 . 3% Mover U£ed2 0.0% 
(17) (7) (6) 

16. Information about> the developr.ent oIKTre^hnical education 
curricul'jias ( 

Used Frequentl y 23.3% Used Occssionally 60. 0 % Kevcr Used l6,7^ 

(7) (18)^ (5) 

17. Informritlon about thn. function of student personnel services 
Used Frequently 26. 7 % Used Occasionally 63 . 3% Never Used 10.0% 

(8) (19) (3) 

18. Information about the guidance and coun.Qoling role of instructors 
Used Frequentl y Used Occusionally Al . A% Never Used 1 3 .8% 

(1.3) (12) W 

19. T»2chniq'-ies for testinr,, evaluation, and grading 

Used Frequently 5 5. 2 % Usevl Occasionally 2 0 . 7% l^ever Used 2A,l% 
(16) (6) (7) 

20. laf onaation about the proces^s of evaluation of instructors by 
adialviistrators 

Used Frequently 16,7 % Used Occasionally 3 6. 7% Never Use dA6.7% 
(5) (U) (lA) 

21. ^ Info^ 'Tictlon about ways of improviiis personal Leaching skills 

".T*d /reqtientl y _53,3% Used Occasionally AO^ Never Use d6.7% 
(16) (12) ^ (2) 
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PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTED TO THE TAHTICIPAKTS 



California, University of, A Guide for the Development: of Curricul um 
in Vocational and Technical Education , Los Angeles: University 
of California, 1969. 

Educational Testing Service, "Tests and Measurements Kit," Princeton: 
Educational Testing Service. 

Gronlund, N.W. , Stating Behavioral Objectives for Classroom Inst met, ion , 
New York: MacMillan Co., 1970. 

Mager, R.F., r reparin^ Instructional Objective? , Palo Alto: Fearon 
Publisners, 1962. 

Mager, R.F. and Beach, K.M., Developing Vocatr-onal Instruction , 1967. 
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APPENDIX 
Data Sheet 

Daily Evaluation Suinii''.ry 
Dally Turn In Sheet 
Knowledge Scale 
Phase II Questionnaire 
Institute Evaluation 
Utilization Scale 
Final Evaluation 
Supervisor Evaluacion 



Hr. 

rirs . 
Miss 
Harae 



Print 



last 
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DATA SHEET 



first 



S O C . S 2 C . 



initial 



ERLC 



UoTPe Address : 
City • 



State 



Phone: Area Code_ 
Employer: 



Number 



Address 
City_ 



State 



Phone : Area Code 



Number- 



Position: (job titls) 



Courses taught 



Years experience in present position_ 

Your immediate supervisor's name: 

title: 

Dean of instruction's name: 

President /Direc tor ' s name: 

Date of birth A:;e 



_Zip 



^Zip_ 



\ 



Years experience in pos "-secondary educ. 

Years experience in education (employed) Total 

Years experience in business or iiidustr^^ 

Are you certified as a teacher in Ohi o Field 

Education 

H.S. Grad yes no Curriculum: Vocational General College^ 



Assoc. Degree Major_ 
Bachelors Major_ 
Masters najor_ 



Date 



College_ 
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DAILY EVALUATIOH ^UiLIAUY 



rising the attached program , evalnate the content of each 
presentation in terms of itc value to ycu. 



In the right hand margin, opposite the topic, mark one of the 
follov;ing ratings: 

I'lV = iiuch value 
3V ~ some value 
LV = little value 
= no value 
DUA = did not attend 
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DAILY TURN IN SllEET 

Last IQame _ 

Spealcer 

1. Rate Content: IIV SV LV NV :>NA 

2. 'Would you recornmend using this speaker again? Yes ^^o 

3. Would you like us to ask this speaker to return fo7 another 
session? Yet, Ho 

3A. If yes, what would you like this speaker to prfisent? 



3B. If no; 

1. Was tlie topic adequately covered? Yes No 

2, Would you prefer another speaker 

on this topic? Yes No 

a. If yc8» what would you like another 
speal^r to present? 
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KNOV/LEDCIE SCALE 



Listed below are several stP-tementSc They relate to several types 
of information considored relevant to post -.secondary occupational 
education. To uhat degree v.'ould you say that you are Imowledgeable 
on each of these topics? Place an X at that point on each scale 
that agrees vjith your best judgnient* An example of hov you might 
mark a scale is givon below c ■ 

lIOT-iaiOULEDGEABLE X ; : : :_: : iKa^OULEDGSABLS 



1 • Special learning needs of disadvantaged college students 
NOT-KHOVJLEL'GnYLBLE j : : : ICIIOV/LEDGSABLS 

2. Organization and services of the Ohio Division of Vocational 
Education 

NOT -OOVJLEDGE ABLE :; s t s : : lajOV/LEDGEABLE 

3- Eo\] adults learns theory and application 

NOT-KiTOV/LEDGEABLE : s z s ; ; IQIOV/LEDGEABLE 

Individualizing instruction 

NQT-iaiOULEDGEABLS ' s : : s : s IQJOl'ILEDGEABLS 

5. Utilization o.l behavioral objectives in instruction 
HOT -lai 0V/I.2DGE ABLE s s : : : : ICIT 0\ /LED GEABLE 

6. Instructional systems 

:IOT-iaJOl/LEDGEii.BLE : : : : : : KilOUrLEDGEABLS 

7* Teaching strategies and methods in technical education 
. rIOT-iaTOl/LEDGEABLE t : : s ' KNOV/LEDGEABLE 

8. Characteristics of Technical Education students 
NOT-IG^Ol/LEDGEABLE s : : - KHOV/LEDGEABLS 

9, Characteristics of Technical Education faculty 
NOT-OOV/LEDGEABLE : t : s : : iaiO\'/LEDGEABLS 

10. Professional associations in Technical Education 
NOT-iaiOWLEDGEABLE : s s : s_ IQ-IOV/LEDGEABLE 

11. The role of the Ohio Board of Regents in Teclinical Education 
NOT ICIIOV/LSDGEABLE s ; : s s IvIIOV/LSDGEABLS 

12. The preparation of audio-visual instruction 
NOT-ia*IOWLEDGEABLE : 2 : : : J KNOV/LEDGEABLE 

13. Recent developments, problems, ana issues in Technical Education 
NOT IuJOVJLEDGE/lBLE s s s s s IGICl^EDGSABLE 
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lege.! responsibility of instructors 

KO^ ^iu JOWLZDG : :• : : KUOl /L^DGSADLS 

15- Developnent of lesson rAcnSy units, and courses of instruction 
iI0T.KN0WL.£DGEABL3 s " : : : : : KN0V/LSDGEABL3 



16. Development of technical education curriculums 

HOT -ICiTOvil.EDGEABLii; : : : s : : MIOVJLEDGSABLiS 

17. Fiin.ction of student personnel services 

HOT ..KHCV/LEDGE ABLE s : : : : : KUO'JLSDGEABLE 



18. Guidance w\ counseling role of instructors 

NOT-KnOl/LEDGEABLi; : : ' : : : : KIIOV/LEDGSABLE 



19* Testing, evaluation, and grading 

HOT-IO'JOVJLEDGEABLS : : s s s : laiOVJLEDGEABLE 

20. Evaluation of instructors by administrators 

NOT -KN OV/LEDG E ABL 2 t : : _^ : ; : KN0V/LSDGEA3LE ^ 

21 • Personal teaching skills 

IJOT-KIJOIVLEDGEABLE : s s : ; 5 laTOV/LEDGEABLH 



\ 



9 
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PrL\SE II QUESTIONNAIRE 
Name 



I . A. Do you feel that Vmo- year colic ins true tors should 
be required to meet State certification requirements? 

Yes Uo 



B. Tf yes, do you feel that the requirements should be 
tha same as for high school teacher cert i^icat ion? 

Yes 



2. Do you feel that attendance at an institrte similar 
to the one at Akron, should be required oC all new 
two-year college instructors? 

R^equired Optional Uot Needed 

3. A. ^-Tiat would be of most value i:o you during the weekend 

semin.ars which are to be held during 72-73? Be specific: 



B. Preference, of location: Resort motel Lodge Other__ 

City: Akron Cleve 1 and Columbus Other 



^. V/ould you like to see us provide short seminars on your 
campus for your entire faculty? Yes No 



V'ould you have attended this Institute if you had to pay 
your own way (tuition, books, doim, etc.) Yes No 
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J.ITGTITUTE EVALU^,TIt)n 

Indicate yoar inrr-ossxiJn t-/' tlu:- c:i Ins tut'? ^-y cn^'.cKiiig 
the statements, v.nat apply* \ 

a. It i;as one of the br;;t Institutes I have ever 

at leaded. 

b. It was exactly v.'h-it I ivanted. 

c. I hope it can bo ar. annual event. 

d. It provided the kinds of information that I can 

apply to my cvm ;jituation. 

e. it helped me personally. 

f. I thinlc it served its purpose. 

g. It had sone neritSo 

^I'i.. It was neither very good or vo^ry bad, 

j. It '/as typical of many Institutes I have attended. 

j. I W£ii mildly disappointed. 

^k. It v.'as not e^'actly what I wanted. 

1. It \;as too general in nature. ^ 

m. I did not take away any nev; ideas. 

n. It didn't hold my interest. 

o. I vjas dissatisfied. 

p. It was a complete waste of time. 
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UTILIZATION SCALE 

Meted below are a number of statements. Each statement relates 
tc information or a skill considered relevant to post-secondary 
occupational education. To what degree would you estimate that 
you have uGed the infcrmotion and skills durinir; t his academic 
year? Place an X in the category on each scale th&t best represents 
your estimate. Not'e^ ^^'^ narked example. 

Used Frequently Used OcCc.sionally Never Used 

1. Information about the specir.l learning needs of disadvantaged 
college stf^ents. 

Uced Frequently Jsed Occasionally Is'cvet Used 

2. Information about the organization and servicel of the Oh.'o 
Division of Vocaticnal Education. 

Used Frequently^ Used Ocassionally Never Used 

3. Information about hov; adults learn: theory and application 
Used Frequently^ Ur^ed Occasionally Kever Used . 

,4. The techniques for individualizing instruction 

Used Frequently Used Occasionally Never Used_ 

5. The utilization of behavio.r.il cbjectii^B^s in instruction 

Used Frequently Used Occasionally IJever Used 

6. Inforraation about Instructional syctems 

Used Frequently Used Occasionally Never Used^ 

7. Information about teaching sLrateg-.es and methods in technical 
education 

Used Frequertiy Ut::j^ Cccc'.sicr.^iiy ^ , Hever Used 

8. Information about t'n:i characteristir.s of Technical Education 
students 

Used Frequently Used Occasionally I.'ever Used 

V. Infomation about the chnvacteriutics of Technical Education 
faculties 

Uced Frequentl y Ured occasionally ^ irever Used 

10. Information about professional aDSociations in Techntcsl Educiition 
Used Frequently Used Occasionally Wever Used 



11. Information about the role of rhe Ohio Board of Regents in 
Technical Education 

Used Frequently Used Occasicnally IJever Used 



12. 



Techniq-ues for preparing aiidio^-visual instruction 

Used Frequently Used Occasionally I'Jever Used 
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13. Information about recent dftveloptnents , probleras, and Issues 
In Tecnnlcal Eduaatlon 

Used Frequenlty Used Occasionally Mever Used 

14. Information about the legal responsibility of instructors 
Used Frequently Used Occasionally Never Used 

15. Techniques for the development of lesson plans, units, and 
courses of instruction 

Used Frequently Used Occasionally Mever Used _ 

16. Information about the developr^ent of technical education 
curriculucis 

Used Frequently Used Occasionally Never Used 



17. Information about th^ function of student personnel services 
Used Frequently Used Occasionally Never Used 

18. Information about the guidance and counseling role of instructors 
Used Frequently_^ Used Occasionally Never Used 

19. Techniquf2s for testing, evaluation, and grading 

Used Frequently Uf*e«I Occasionally ^Jever Used 

20. Inforraaticn about the process of evaluation of instructors by 
administrators 

Used Frequently Used Occasionally Never Used 

21. Information about ways of improving personal teaching skills 
Used Frequently Used Occasionally Never Used 
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FINAL EVALUATION 

Please rate or evaluate the fnllowing elements of the Technical Education Institute 
in terras of personal value. Circle your response. 

1. Length of suiraner training period (Phase 1) 

Too short Just right Too long 

CoBiments : . . 



Mur.ber of topics presented In Phase I 

Too few Just right Too mny 

CoLiments : 



Number of speakers utilized in Phase I 

Too fev; Just rlpht Too many 

Comments : ^ 



U» Number of weekend seminars In Phase II 

Too few Just right Too many 
Comments : 



5. Number of micro-teaching sessions 

Too few Just right Too manv 
Comments : 



Note: Items 6-29 IVJ = much value; SV some valuer LV = ilttle value; 

NV « no value; D^^A " did not attend, or, does not apply 

6. Value of micro-teaching experience 

MV SV LV NV DNA 



Commen*-s : 
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7, Living on cayrpus 

MV S^^ LV NV DNA 

Corraients: _____ 



8. Value of eating meals together 
MV SV LV !IV DNA 

Comments: 



9. Value of sociallzlrj* vjith fellow instructors from other institutions 
'^IV SV LV DNA 

Comments: 



10. Value of University of Akron facilities 

MV SV LV NV m^ 

Comments: 



11. Value of the Institute staff 

^a' SV LV NV DNA 
Connnents : _^_^_ 



12. Value of weekend seminars (Phase TI) 
m ■ SV LV NV DMA 
Comer.ts: _ 



13. Value of topics and instruction presented during Phase I (summer) 
>tV SV LV NV DNA 

Comrnents: 
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14, Value of topics and instruction presented during Phase II (weekends) 
m SV LV m DNA 

Coinr;tents : 



15. Quality of speakers and guest lecturers 
MV SV LV NV DNA 
Ccmments: . 



16. Value of total Institute 

MV SV LV NV DNA 
Comments : 



17. Value of your "certificate of completion" 
MV SV LV NV DNA 
Comments : 



18, Value of receiving academic credit (six quarter hrs.) for enrolling in the 
Institute 

MV SV Lv NV DNA 

Comments : 



Note: The following services were proposed for the Institute but were '^ot provided. 
Please rate them as if they had been provided. 

19. Institute only for members of one institution or college at a time 

m SV LV NV DNA 

Commenta : _ 



20. Institute for only one technical area at a time (business, engineering, etc.) 
MV SV LV NV DNA 

Comments : 
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21. Institute for only one geographic area at a time 
MV SV LV ^7V DNA 

Coinnents : 



22. Consultant services provided by the University of Akron faculty throughout 
the year (phone and mail only) 

m sv LV NV DNA 

Comments : _ 



23, A visiting professor from the University of Akron to work with you at your 
college . 

MV SV LV NV DNA 

CoTTjmentB'. 



24. One or two day seminars at your college 
MV SV LV NV DNA 
Conments : . 



25. An advanced Institute for the participants of this Institute 
MV SV LV NV DNA 

Comments: 



Note: 26-29 General value of the Institute 

26, Value to you in terns of personal satisfaction 

MV SV LV NV DNA 

Comments: 



27. 



Value to you in terms of increased knowledge and skills 
MV SV LV NV DNA 
ComnJents : 
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28, Value to you in terms of personal recognition by faculty or adminlBtrators 
m SV LV m DN'A 

Comments: 



29, Value to you in terms of tangible recognition such as salary increase, 
tenure, promotion, etc, 

MV SV LV NV DUA 



CommnntB : 
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THE UNIVERSIIY OF AKRON 

AKRON, OHIO 44325 

Department of Secondary Education 
College oi Education 



D iring this past year participated In a Technical 

Etiucatlon Teacher Training Institute at the University of Akron. 

The purpose of the Institute was to attempt to give new teachers the 
necessary knowledge, skills, and abilities to function successfully as an 
instructor of Technical Educati.on in a post-secondary institution. 

V7e need your evaluation to assess the success of the Institute. 

Please check one of the following in each question and return immediately 
in the enclosed envelope. 

A. In terms of the purpose of the Institute, I feel that the above 
instructor : 

1. Benefited greatly by his participation 

2. Received some benefit by his participation 

3. Did not receive any benefit by his participation 

E. Compared to other instructors who did not attend the Institute, the above 
instructor would be rated as: 

1. Performance better than most instructors 

2. Performance equal to most instructors 

3. Performance below most instructors 

4. No chance to observe 



Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 



Sincerely yours, 

Michael N. Sugarman 
Institute Director 
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